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SANTA-MARIA. 


CHAPTER 1, 


All things that we ordained feſtival, 

'Turn from their office to black funeral ; 

Our inſtruments to melancholy bells, 

Our wedding cheer to a ſad funeral feaſt; 

Our ſolemn hymns to ſuilen dirges, 

Our bridal flow'rs ſerv'd for a bury'd coarſe, 

And all things change them to the contrary. 
SHAKSPEAR ZE. 


Th E palace of Rodolph, which for a ſe- 
ries of ſome months had been the fair ſpot, 
and agreeable ſource of every happineſs 
and pleaſure, was rendered on a ſudden 
the abode of melancholy and deſpair. The 
ſunſhine of joy, in one luckleſs moment, 
hid its ſmiling aſpect, whilſt the dreary 
forms of grief and horror advanced to 
change the envied ſcene. | 

The morning that had been fixed upon 
for the nuptial celebration of the young 
Prince Rinaldo with the daughter of his 
kinſman, Count Rodolph, proved the moſt 
diſaſtrous day to both theſe noble familtes 
that ever was annexed to the fate of hy» 
man beings | 
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For — when the Lady Ifabella cas 
to the chamber of her daughter, ſne was 
aſtoniſhed at the profound filence that 
reigned throughout the apartment 
With a trembling accent ſhe called on San- 
ta - Maria——No Santa - Maria replied--— 
The Counteſs on this ran towards her 
daughter's bed; and, opening the curtains 
with a fearful ill boding hand, ſhe diſco- 
vered her offspring elaſped within the icy 
arms of death!!! 
Weak would be any attempt of mine, to 
deſcribe the agony and diſtraction of Iſa- 
bella—The pencil, rather than the pen is 
wanting. moſt—For here, the poor mother 
ſunk lifeleſs on the more lifeleſs body of 
the ſtill beauteous Santa - Maria ——Beau- | 
teous indeed even now. 
For—in this cold torpid ſtate, ſhe was 
lovely, as when motion leaped through 
her veins—nor, had the roſeate hue ofher 
cheeks or lips loſt their wonted freſhneſs 
— She lay extended, like an angel on 
the bed of ſleep—in whoſe placid brain, 
nor fallacious dream, nor horrid fancies - 
could interpoſe with reſt. 
Ihe palace was almoſt inſtantly. raiſed 

by a ſudden ſhrick that eſcaped the Lady 
Iſabella, before ſhe dropped inanimate— 
Prince Rinaldo, attended by his old faith- 
ful friend, Manfredi, and a ſplendid ſuite, 
was waiting at this critical moment with 


count Rodolph, for his fond and rey 
bride.— 


Se | 
Alas! how changeable is the face of for- 
tune The delufive phantom at one in- 
ſtant holds to our view the ſpecious glaſs 
of happineſs and proſperity; on the next, 
ſhe as ſuddenly veils it with the ſable co- 
vering of miſery and diſappointment—then 
mocking, leaves us victims to credulity 
and defoatr. | 8 
Count Rodol ph, aſtoniſhed at this unex- 
pected and lamentable ſummons, firſt aſ- 
cended the ſtairs that led to his daughter's 
chamber; Prince Rinaldo followed, ae- 
companied by Signior Manfredi They 
entered the apartment of death almoſt at 
the ſame moment They all approached 
the bed abreaſt, and Oh! horror incon- 
ceiveable!—beheld the beauteous, Santa- 
Maria---not a bluſhing expecting bride--- - 
but a ſtill inanimate corpſe !--- P 
How ſhall I paint the general concern 
that prevailed at this mournful ſcene ?--- 
Oh! painful taſk, thus ever and anon, 
will it be to recount the diſmal tale of woe. 
The Lady Iſabella ftill continued inſen- 
fibly ſtretched upon the body of her lite- 
leſs child. | 
Count Rodolph ſtood at ſome little dif- 
tance from the bed---his arms folded in 
each other, and wrapped beneath his 
_ cloke---his eyes at the ſame time ſternly 
fixed upon the motionleſs features of his 
daughter---whilſt his heart thus inwardly 
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arraigned the omni ſcient decrees of hea- 
ven's ſacred. miniſters :--- 

Providence—(hethought Rodolph)--Pro- 
vidence ſuddenly ſnatched from me Ferdi- 
nand, my only ſon—the brave—the illuſ- 
trious heir of my now declining houſe— 
His unknown fate, however, remains con- 
cealed beneath the veil of ſome undiſco- 
vered myſtery—Ferdinand may yet exiſt 
---Haply, I beheld not the boy thus ſadly 
ſtretehed upon the dreary couch of death 
---If heaven is juſt and merciful, he may 
be again fteſtored---But, here forſooth, all 
hope is baniſhed---The ſole remaining 
ſtem of my illuſtrious houſe lies there, a 
diſmal corpſe---plucked in her very bloom, 
from the opening nuptial bed, to be tranſ- 
planted in the withering avenues of the 
dead---Oh! curſed---vh! doubly accurſt 
be the envious powers, that wrought the 
dire exchange. 

Whilſt the Count was. thus arraigning 
the unſearchable decrecs of Providence, 
Prince Rinaldo, after beſtowing a moſt 
Plercing look of regret on his lovely de- 
parted bride, ſo ſuddenly claſped within 
the chilly arms of death! He raiſed his 
hand and cyes to Heaven; then piouſly, 
patiently exclaimed—God's will be done! 
As for the good Signior Manfredi, he alſo 
looked filemly, poignantly on, whilſt 


The tears ran down his beard, like winter-drops 
From eaves of reeds —” SHAKSP, 


ov. 
CHAPTER II. 


Death may uſurp on nature many hours, | 
And yet the fire of life kindle again 
The o'erpreſs'd ſpirits —  SHAKXSPEARZ. 


TH E uſual Catholic ceremonies being 
performed over the body of Santa Maria, 
the laſt mournful duty now approached— 
the family adieu—the living, meeting to 
take the dreadful and mortal farewel of 
the dead. Both Rinaldo and the Count 
refuſed to participate in this awful cere- 
mony. The Lady Iſabella poſſeſſed greater 
fortitude—With the moſt poignant mater- 
nal fondneſs, ſhe approached her dearly 
beloved daughter's remains, to take the 
parting kiſs Trembling ſhe ſtood, e'er 
nature would allow it; her body, half 
reclined, remained ſuſpended betwixt the 
alternate balance of grief and affection 
A mother's fondneſs at length preponder- 
ed—and—ſolemnly ſhe ſtooped to preſs 
her danghter's death-cloſed lips to her's 
but—Oh God!—Oh gracious God! 
—what were her feelings? - What were 
her ſenſations ? Deſeription can ſcarce 
obey the happy ſummons—It muſt—it 
muſt come forth— 
For, here, the mother—Oh thrilling 
tranſport !—diſcerned reſpiration in the 
mutual contact—a bleſt---a ſenſible reani- 
mation ran through her whole frame. 
The ftern demeanour of fortitude now 
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tofore, the poor victim of diſtraction 
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nal eeſtaſy; joys unutterable ſueceeded 
the black proſpect of deſpair; whilſt, the 
bappy mother, in the overgrown great- 
neſs her bliſs, fell again inſenſible in 
the arms of her domeſtics>=nor, as here- 


No—ſhe fell drooping, like the poor ago- 


nized criminal, who after having been 


ſtretched upon the horrid wheel, ready 
to receive the executioner's uplifted tre- 
mendous blow, hears the unexpected 
welcome reſpite, and who, overpowered 
with the joyous tidings, ſinks ſtill deeper 
beneath the irrefiſtible influx of happi- 
neſs. 

The 8 ſounds of tranſport and 
ſurpriſe in Santa-Maria's chamber, in- 
ſtantly caught the attention of Rodolph; 


who was ſitting diſconſolately in his own 


adjoining apartment, brooding over his 
cares and diſappointments. The loſs of 
his only daughter was not, then, ſo much 
the ſubject of his gloomy meditations, as 
the loſt proſpect of his glowing ambition. 
On hearing the noiſes, however, at hand, 


he ſtarted from his . eee with "Dy . 


ted brows—arms folded—and a ſtern 


ſtep, he entered the chamber. | 
__ . Whilſt the fierce Neapolitan's eager en- 


quiring eye looked round for explanation ; 
Sylvia pointed to the bed, and tumultu— 
ouſly exclaimed—“ See —ſee my lord 
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gave way to the ſofteſt features of mater- 
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—our Santa-Maria—our Lady Santa-Ma- 
ria lives—ſhe lives to bleſs us all again!” 

The Count ſtood thunderſtruck—he 
gazed towards the bed—and gazing— 
gave the lie to every ſenſe he had. 

During this ſolemn interval, the Coun- 
teſs recovered, and Santa-Maria again 
rolled her eyes within their ſplendid orbs. 
— With: light—came reaſon—ſenſe—per- 
ceiving her mother hanging over her with 
rapture and aſtoniſhment, ſhe obſerved 
with an angel's ſmile: © 

«© What ails my honoured—dear—be- 
loved parent?“ | 

The Lady Iſabella's feelings were too 
far ſprung to give the glad reply—the ex- 
ulting mother could only 'anſwer with 
her eyes—ſhe hung over her reſtored 
child, with the moſt expreſſive filence— 
kiſſed her re- animated lips with ecſtaſy 
indeſcribable, and preſſed her warm reno- 
vated hand to her palpitating boſom. 

When the Count became convinced 
that the ſcene before him was real, the 
harſhneſs of his features relaxed into pa- 
ternal ſoftneſs; and whilſt he claſhed his 
daughter's hand in his, the big tear rolled 
in his ſombrous eye. 

'Then, regarding the chamber of death 
with a look of divided horror and ſatis- 
faction, he exclaimed : 

* Would that my young kinſman--- 
* the Lord Rinaldo, was now here!“ 

At the ſound of Rinaldos name, Santa- 


Maria faintly exclaimed 
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C How 


* does my dear young lord 2-1 dreamt, 
my mother, that I was ſhortly to call 
* him huſband. —Oh! my lady---I have _ 
had ſuch dreadful---and ſuch pleaſing 
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dreams alſo. Methought, the younger 
Contarini had by ſome infernal unknown 
means, conveyed a deadly poiſon to the 
lips of Lord Rinaldo; and forced me 
afterwards to receive his loathed em- 
brace. And then, anon, I thought my 
noble brother, Ferdinand, ruſhed im- 
petuons to my aid, with 2'bloody faul- 
chion raiſed o'er 2 head, whilſt with 
a voice like thunder, he exclaimed---- + 
Fear not, Santa-Maria, Ferdinand ſtill 
lives Ferdinand Hall guard thee from 
oppreſſion and injuſtice.” 

On this, methought, he levelled Conia- 
rini with the duſt.” 

Rodolph, all this time, was alternately 


abſorbed in anxiety and plealure---he 
turned pale with the recurrence of paſt 
circumſtances---ſtarted and looked wild--- 
then on a ſudden, with a mixture of grin- 
ning---(if I may be allowed the expreſ- 
ſion) and ſenfations---half pleaſant- half 
moroſe- he took his daughter's viſion to 
be a good omen of his ſon's preſent exiſ- 
tence, and future reſtoration. This hap- 
py--foreboding preſage, united to Santa- 
Maria's recovery, repelled his wonted 
gloom ; and he once more beheld, with 
ambitious Joy, t the proud towers of Mar- 
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torano caſtle riſing majeſtically to his 
vie w. 1 

Theſe ſudden and affecting vieiſſitudes 
of fortune had ſo wrought upon Rodolph 
----the Counteſs---and every one around 
them, that they all ſurveyed the apart- 
ment wherein they had aſſembled with 
an unconſcious and careleſs eye. No one 
at the moment reflected that they ſtood in 
the dreary chamber of death---encircled 
on every fide with the mournful perapher- 
nalia of an approaching funeral ; and that 
the living Santa- Maria lay fhrouded in the 
awful apparel of the dead. 5 

When reaſon, however, began to re- 
aſſume her wonted vigour, the beauteous 
Neapolitan looked about her with terror 
and aſtoniſhment ---- then raiſing herſelf 


upon the bed, ſhe aſi 


e Am Jawake- or I dream? What 
© means this windingheet, that's wrap- 
* ped about my body thus? Oh! what 
* would that coffin there, whoſe wide 
extended jaw ſeems ready to receive 
* ſome helpleſs corpſe? Why is this ſa- 
ce ble pall ſtretched thus acroſs my bed? 
And why theſe dreary hangings, that 
* diffuſe a gloom ſo horrible around my 
% chamber? Oh! my mother---ſay--- 
* Whither tend theſe palling ſigns of 
« death? Alas! I dreamed my wedding 
% was at hand, and not my funeral.---- 
«* What mean thoſe doubtful looks---- 
* thoſe tears and ſmiles alternate 1 
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« grow faint, my pes ſeem ſick at 
«© heart---I am-+-I On this, 


the lovely roſe drooped once more cheer- 
leſs on her death-clad pillow. 

The palace of Rodolph was again 
plunged in a ſeries of grief and conſter- 
nation. Lady Habella, who began to ar- 
raign her diſcretion, for not removing 
Santa-Maria on the firſt indiſtinct dawnings 
of returning reaſon, now begged the 
Count precipitately to retire, whilſt ſhe 
could have her daughter removed to ano- 
ther chamber. In the mean, time, my 
locd—(exclaimed the agitated mother 
ſee that the Signior Baſſano be inſtantly 
Tent for, to afford our daughter all the aſ- 
ſiſtance he can give, 

Rodolph having immediately commu- 
nicated this order, and a ſeparate one alſo 
to the Lord Rinaldo, by Droſi—(his fa- 
vourite . domeſtic) — he went in inſtant 
ſearch of Baſſano, and ſoon ſent him for- 
ward to the palace.—He then proceeded 
to that of the Prince—the young lord was 
abſent, but happily his friend was found. 

Manfredi being haſtily made acquainted 
with Droſi's happy errand, he as haſtily 
conducted him to Rinaldo; who was then 
fitting in his gardens, beneath the rough 
branches of an aged hawthorn, on whoſe 
old trunk he had reclined his deſpondent 
head. 

In the mean time, Santa-Maria was re- 
moved to another apartment, and after the 


nt. 
phyſician Baſſano had retired, the Coun- 
teſs thus briefly related to her daughter 
what had paſſed in the dreadful interval 
of the laſt three dass. p 
I need not deſcribe, ſaid the Lady Iſa- 
bella, the poignancy of a fond mother's 
diſtreſſed feelings, at this mournful crifis. 
Providence, doubtleſs, for ſome ſupreme 
and allwiſe deſign, ſunk you thus deeply 
into the entranced abyſs of death—relem- 
bling ſleep Either to make trial of our 
patience, or to harden us, with this ſecond 
ſevere leſſon of adverſity, againſt ſome fu- 
ture concealed calamity. | 
On the- night, my child, of your ſup- 
poſed death, two Carthufian friars ſaid 
maſs over your ſleeping body. I occaſion- 
ally mingled in their holy oriſons. The 
Count, your father, retired, alone, over- 
whelmed with gloomy horrors, to his 
chamber. On the ſucceeding day, Sylvia 
Ss undertook the mournful office of preparing 
your body for the filent and dreary en- 
cloſure of the tomb. Death, however, on 
this awful occaſion, ſeemed to advance with 
rapid ſtrides to ſeize a ſecond prey; for 
whilſt the blooming roſe ſtill gliſtened, my 
child, on your cheek, the pale lilly had 
planted its filver hne over the fair counte- 
nance of the affectionate - youthful Sylvia. 
Alas !—my - poor —dear—dear—Syl- 
via! (ejaculated Santa-Maria.) 
On the firſt dawn of returning reaſon 
(continued the lady Iſabella)—you told us 
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of your dreams. Attentive to your voice 
—your looks and actions -I obſerved 
not the dreary appendage of death, that 
every where ſurrounded us.— My over- 
fight had nearly coſt me dearly; for no 
ſooner had your intellectual powers began 
to grow ſtrong and ſtronger, than the 
were ſeverely wounded with the mournful 
ſpectacle of all thoſe ſable, accoutrements 
for the grave.—In that ſecond interval, 
however (—concluded the counteſs—) of 
loft reaſon, my child—now---my only 
child---was conducted hither, and again 
happily breathes, moves, ſpeaks, and lives - 
to make me once more---a happy mother. 
Scarce had theſe happy tidings diffuſed 
the firſt tranſports of joy and tenderneſs, 
when the Count entered, followed by his 
young kinſman, and his guardian, Man- 
fredi. f 
Santa-Maria momentarily perceiving the 
violence of her lover's indeſcribable happi- 
neſs, diſengaged her hand from thoſe of 
her mother, and ſtretched it forth to Rinal- 
do- The young prince kiſſed the rapturous 
gift with the moſt enthufiaſtic bliſs; and 
nature, coming bounteoufly to his aid, he 
ſhowered down the plenteous ſtream of 
tearful ecſtaly on the dearly beloved boon. 
Reader !---if thou haſt ever ſeen an ho- 
noured parent---an adored wife---a tender 
huſband----affeQtionate brother----fiſter--- 
kinſman---ſtretched upon the ſuppoled bed 
of death---and---then---(Oh! tumultuous 


n 
bliſs)---beheld them, either by the graci- 
ous interpoſition of Providence, or the ef- 
forts of human ſkill, unexpectedly reſcued 
from his icy” graſp---If. thou ever haſt 
ſeen thy deareſt boſom friend topping. 
headlong into the dreary receſs of the 
grave; and then beheld him riſe ſuperior 
to his preſent powers, you beſt, and, only 
beſt can tell, what the Lord Rinaldo, and 
the happy parents of the reſtored Santa- 
Maria could feel at theſe overjoyous mo- 
ments!!! | | 


CHAPTER III. 


My mind miſgives 
Some conſcquence yet hanging in the ſtars, | 
1 5 SHAKESPEARE. 


1 HUS happineſs once more eclipſed the 
frouns of diſappointment — ſorrow 
and © deſpair Diſappointment—ſor- 
row—and deſpair, however, ſoon puſhed 
their fair predeceſſor from her too welcome 
ſeat, and again as unhappily re- aſſumed 
their jealous angry aſpeas. | 
For, alas! no ſooner had Santa Maria 
regained her wonted vigour and cheerful- 
nels, than the Lord Rinaldo, overcome by 
his late grief—the cold damps of the noc- 
turnal air—(he having obſtinately refuſed 
the warm ſhelter of his princely roof, whilſt 
his dear bride laid dormant upon. the fan- 
cied bed of death) and the exquiſite keen- 
VOI. I. C 3 
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neſs of his anguiſh, fell into all the agonies 
and diftraQtion that attend the progreſs of a 
violent fever. ' 

This was the period (melancholy as it 
proved) that afforded Manfredi the gene- 
rous opportunity of manifeſting his love, 
friendſhip, and attachment, for the young 
lord Rinaldo.—Fvery hour—every mo- 
ment ſurveyed his attention and anxicty. 
His eyes had rigorouſly eſtranged them- 
ſelves from fleep—he was the watchful 
adminiſterer of every medicine that touch- 
_ cd the «x of his young patient ; for though 

Manfredi did not carry on his ſhoulder that 
laviſh national badge of his countrymen— 
the hideous monſter ſuperſtition—nay, nor 
is it tobe ſuppoſed, he now contemplated on 
thoſe words which had ſo lately ſprung 
from the vifion of Santa- Maria——< Me- 


„ ſome infernal unknown means, convey- 
. © ed a deadly poiſon to the lips of Lord 
Rinaldo.“ —Stil}—what?—he may have 
had ſome fatal hiſtory as fatally engraved- 
in the deep receſſes of his honeſt heart. 
known there alone—unſearchable—undi- 
vided. Contarini's name and character 
have been but ſlightly touched upon, in 
this humble page. - Surmiſe may ſpread 
her broad expanded wings—may ſoar— 
may flutter—and then may droop-may 
—aye, may, at laſt, fall feebly as the air- 
blown goſſimer. Somewhat of this here- 
gfter—things MAY ceme out, perhaps to 
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chill, to make the ſenfitive foul rhrill with 
horror, to make the very hair ſtand perch- 
ed on its native habitual rooſt, where fo 
long it had lain recumbent. Manfredi 
knew much, aye, more than we can be 
enabled now to tell. The dreadful ſecret 
is encloſed deeply, and now myſteriouſly 
within his own Eibful boſom. Let atten- 
tion, therefore, accompanied by her meek- 
eyed ſiſter, patience, look up to expectati- 
on, whilst virtue and pleaſure proceed, 
with fairy steps, to ſing the praiſes of 
Manfredi. | 

Manfredi was the only ſon of a Neapo- 
litan officer; who, though rich in courage 
and virtue, was nevertheleſs poor in purſe 
and preferment. The brave ſoldier had, 
however, means ſufficient to bring up his 
darling fon to the highest pitch of univer- 
ſal knowledge ; and had there been a few 
Steps farther to the temple of ſcience, 
Manfredi would eahly have overtopped 
them. He had been the very first in Na- 
ples that led the way to accompliſhments. 
of every complexion—equally alike—as a 
icholar—-a poet—historian—-muſiciag— 
painter—and ſculptor. Theſe combined 
and happy excellencies were alſo tranſla- 
ted to the LATE PRINCE and his pre- 
ſent ſon and heir—Rinaldo—to whoſe 
guardianſhip and proteRorſhip he was 
PREFERRED, by his old friend, to his 


brother, the preſent counT RO DoOL PR. 
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Nor was Manfredi leſs aſſiduous in the im- 
provement of the Lady Santa-Maria, omit- 
ting no opportunity whatever to instruct 
her pliant mind, giving her leſſons, alike, 
of worldly and religious knowledge, and, 

at all times (the hours of piety and deroti- 
on apart) making her perfect mistreſs of 
the muſes, the pencil, and the heaven- 
ſounding-lute. In ſhort, Manfredi was 


In voices well divulg'd; free, learn'd, and valiant. 
, Suna zer FARE, 


CHAPTER IV. 


A thouſand moral paintings I can ſhow, 
That ſhall demonſtrate theſe quick blows of fortune 


More poignantly than words. SHAXSPEARE. 


From the attention, vigilance, and me- 
dicinal knowledge of Manfredi, Lord Ri- 
naldo's fever and delirium had confidera- 
bly abated. His guardian, however, for 
reaſons known only within his own boſom, 
wiſhed him—moſt anxiouſly wiſhed him— 
to be removed to his caſtle, in the South. 
This ſame caſtle was fecure—1mpregna- 
HINERNES a» + os + But more of 
that hereafter . ......c . 
Manfredi, in ſhort, wiſhed him to be ſafe 
there—and there alone—and was deter- 
mined ſpeedily to effect what he ſo ca- 
gerly and myſteriouſly defired. 

The palace of Rinaldo had been daily 
viſited by his kindred, fince his ſevere and 
ſudden illneſs. It was their cuſtom early 
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ſo to do. On the morning that Manfredi 
had plotted his clandeſtine departure from 
Naples to Calabria, he watched the coun- 
tenance of Rodolph with an anxious vigi- 
lance; ſo much fo, that it might ſeem like 
ſuſpicion, to a guilty mind. The Count, 
however, maintained his cuſtomary looks 
and deportment, and though it was ſel- 
dom that his features had relaxed into a 
ſmile, fince the ſadden abſence of his fon 
Ferdinand, they aſſumed one, neverthe- 
leſs, when he entered Rinaldo's chamber 
and diſcovered the happy change that 
had taken place, fince his yeſterday's 
viſit. | | | 

If the hardened feelings of Rodolph 
could thus for a moment ſoften, and 
change their churliſh rugged nature—Oh! 
what muſt have been the delicious ſenſa- 
tions of Santa- Maria, when, in an after- 
viſit, ſhe entered her lover's apartment, 
and beheld the roſeate hue of health once 
more returning on his manly cheek, and 
the animating ſparkle once more gliſten- 
ing in his commanding eye! 

The moment Lady Santa- Maria had ap- 
proached the fide of her dear Rinaldo's 
bed, he fondly clafped her hand, and at- 
rey to expreſs ail the raptures that 
he felt on that instant, but in a voice fo 
feeble, as gave cauſe for Manfredi to en- 
Join a prudent ſilence, at this their pre- 
ſent happy interview. 
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| - Diſcourſe, therefore (at his behest) gave 
=__— wayt filent looks of mutual and expreſ- 

| 

{ 


fwe tenderneſs. To words ſucceeded— 
glances of joy—love—tranſport—and in- 
nocence. 1 

Manfredi, struck with this exquifite 
and affecting picture, instantly caught u 
his pencil, and, with that enthuſiaſm 10 
natural to his genius and inelination, gave 
a ſecond life to the ſcenę and character 
before him. 

Just as the artist had finiſhed his ſketch, 
prudence and modesty whiſpered to San- 
ta-Maria, that ſhe ſhould procrasti nate her 
viſit no longer. She therefore took a fond 
adieu of Rinaldo; and, after Manfredi 

had ſeated old Paul, in his own chair, by 
the bed-fide, he attended her to the ſa- 
loon. 

« Fairest young lady !” faid Manfred, 
halting for a few moments in the faloon, 

& how aistrefling are the changes of our 
flitting existence at one moment bloom- 
ing in fall vigour, and on the next fast 
falling to the grave —See what Lord Ri- 
naldo was a few days past! -( Drawing 
a ſmall portrait from his ſable pouch. )— 
* Behold! — what animation glistens in 
his eye what health runs through every 
feature ! —W hat command - what virtue 
what benevolence, ſparkle in his noble 
countenance— Now, look at this Pro- 
ducing another portrait. )—View—what a 
melancholy change is there! — Behold! 
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how your lover, but the next ſucceeding 
morn, is altered by the wasting arm of 
ſickneſs !—His bright eyes are funk—his 
cheeks are pallid—his lips parehed—his 
Strength exhausted —and all his former 
vigour and beauty, in a few moments, 
eclipſed by diſeaſe. - Theſe fad vĩeiſſitudes 
of fate will long be wholeſome leſſons to 
you both—will teach ye, as ever and 
anon you. gaze upon them, to confider 
life as the ſhort road to a happy eternity. 

What is man's life? —Fiſteen years or ſo-g 

Not more, ev'n if his coffin bears the ſlamp 

Of good old age. Compute his infant years 

The time he lies entomb'd in Morpheus“ arms! 

There ſpeds at once the moiety of life — 

For what is fleep, but death reſembled, 

A pleaſing midway on Life's ſhort road, 

Where each poor trav'ller, burthen'd and fatigu'd, 

With pleaſure takes a ſhort refreſhing nap, 

Then twifily nies him on his journey's end ?— 

Next comes ſiekneſs — man's laſt forgetful state: 

His corp'ral faculties abſorb'd in pain, 

The teat of Mem'ry extinct and torpid lies. 

Then Death envoys him on his dreary way, 

And folds the door on Recollection ! 


% My poetry, I fear, is as deficient as 
my paintings. Accept them, however, 
my dearest pupil, from the unfKilful hand 
that defigned them. You will live long, 
I hope, to watch over your beloved Rinal- 
do.—My anxious watchings, however, ſoon 
muſt ceaſe; for the natural decay of life 
cannot long preſerve me from that- fate, 
which, foon or late, muſt be our. univerſal 
doom. Take the contraſted portraits, my 
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child, and carefully preſerve them 
They are the deareſt leſſons that your 
friend can beſtow upon you.” 7 

Santa- Maria accepted the pictures 
ſcarcely, knowing that ſhe did ſo. Her 
feelings, however, were re- animated when 
Manfredi pronounced, 75 

My beauteous child, adieu!“ 

Adieu Not ſo, I hope, my deareſt 
friend! —I ſhall ſee you ſhortly again— 
{hall I not?“ | 

* You ſhall, my child, (for ſuch I muſt 
ever call you;) but, for the preſent, adieu!“ 

Then for the preſent, replied Santa- 
Maria, with a tearful eye and faltering ac- 
cent, © my deareſt father, (for ſuch, alſo, 
I muſt ever call you)—adieu —adieu— 
adieu!!!“ | 

On this Santa - Maria left the ſaloon, and 
Joining Sylvia, who was wailing for her 
without, ſhe reluctantly — deſpondently 
quitted her dear lord's manſion, poſſeſſed 
with a trembling and diſtreſſing anxiety, 
that ſhe had never felt ſo poignantly be- 
tore. 
This was an adieu—an unexpected—a 
melancholy adieu, to all;—for, on that 
night, Manfredi, accompanied by. the 
prince's favourite domeſtics—old Paul, 
the moſt faithful old Paul ; Baptiſt, Ignatius, 
- and Pietro, ſecretly conveyed Rinaldo to 
his tartana, and, coaſting along the ſhore, 
ſafely lodged him at his ſtrong caſtle in 
the South. | 


& 
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That the Count and his family, however, 
ſhould not think that inſult was wantonly 
intended, as a ſucceſſor to this ſecret mea- 
ſure, Manfredi left a letter behind, previ- 
ous to his departure from the palace (apo- 
logizing for the ſudden abſence of Rinaldo 
—from the danger of a relapſe—and the 
neceſſity of enjoying a freer air than Na- 
ples could afford, &e.) with the ſtricteſt 
injunction alſo, that it ſhould be delivered 
carly to Rodolph, to prevent his experi- 
encing the diſappointment which muſt have 
naturally followed, if he had called in the 
morning at the palace of his nephew. 

When the letter was delivered to the 
Count, Lady Iſabella and her daughter 
were walking to and fro' with him in the 
gallery. After he had peruſed it, Rodolph 
threw it with the utmoſt vehemence on 
the ground, and then uttering the moſt 
horrid imprecation that could poſhbly eſ- 
cape the lips of a man againſt the virtuous 
Manfredi, he flew, full of apparent ſpleen 
and diſappointment, to his own chamber — 
His rage was exceſhve.-The Counteſs 
immediately took up the letter, and read 
it to her daughter. When ſhe had finiſhed 
the ſcroll, Lady Iſabella, involuntarily ex- 
claimed, © I am glad of it!” 

For why ?—For why? my deareſt 
mother?“ uttered Santa-Maria. 

© Becauſe — 

% Becauſe what?“ 
Becauſe, my child, anſwered the 
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counteſs, * I think that my Lord Rinaldo 
is more likely to recover his health in the 
country, than he is in the city of Naples!” 
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CHAPTER V. 


If I know more of any man alive 
Than that which maiden modeſty doth warrant, 
Let all my fins lack mercy !=-Oh! my father, 
Prove you that any man with me convers'd, 

" Refuſe me, hate me, torture me to death! 
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My chaſtity's the jewel of our houſe, 
Bequzaihed down from many anceſtors; 
Which were the greatest obloquy i' th'. world 
For me to loſe. | 
| SHAXSPEARE, 


Coun T Rodolph received weekly ex- 
preſſes from Manfredi, in Calabria. On 
the ſixth, however, of his departure from 
Naples, the whole family were elated 
with the happy intelligence, that Lord Ri- 
naldo had nearly recovered his former 
health, ſtrength, and ſpirits; that he burn- 
ed to fee his Santa-Maria again, and anxi- 
ouſly preſſed a ſpeedy conſummation of 
their BOP; iofo eco 0+ oo oe 

„ at the Caltle!!! 

But, how alterable are the decrees of 
Fate —how ſtrange and inconſtant are 
the fortunes we are heirsto!—for, the next 
day after the arrival of the laſt courier, 
Santa-Maria was ſeized with the moſt vio- 
lent agonies and continual faintings:—her 
body was ſwelled, and her beauteous 
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countenance became again pale, languid, 
and ſickly. Signior Baſſano being ſent for, 
he ſoon diſcovered the cauſe—the fatal 
cauſe, of his fair patient's malady, and, in 
private with Lady Iſabella and her daugh- 
ter, he pronounced. ©. 3 
- (with the greateſt degree of concern) 
—THAT SANTA-MaRIA—was PREG» 
NANT!!! 

The Counteſs, on hearing this unex- 
peed declaration, was ſtruck ſpeechleſs 
—motionleſs—with doubt, horror, and ſur- 
prize. Santa-Maria, however, conſcious 
of her own innocence, and alarmed by 
ſuch a falſe ſuggeſtion, with energene for- 
titude exclaimed, © that the ſurgeon” had 
belied his conſcience;” and bitterly re- 
proached him, as an intended deſtroyer of 
her virtue and chaſtity. Baſſano, conceiv- 
ing himſelf. deeply injured, alike in his 
judgment, candour, and reputation, by® 
theſe reproaches, haſtily left the apart- 
ment. In an outer one, however, he was 
encountered by Rodolph, who anxiouſly 
{ſtopped him, and, with his wonted ea- 
gerneſs of enquiry, demanded the nature 
of his daughter's indifpoſition. The Sur». 
geon, without the leaſt demur, repeated 
the cauſe, frankly, as he had done be- 
fore. The Count was ſtaggered—thun- 
derſtruck; and, perceiving that Baſſano 
was more inclined to depart than ſtay, he 
caught him furioufly by his cloke, and 
peremptorily commanded him, on his 
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life, to recall what he had juſt ſaid. The 
ſurgeon (a man of the firft ſkill, honor, 
and integrity, in all Naples). cootly re-. 
plied—that he could not belie his judg- 
ment and his conſcience. © Therefore, 
truly believe me, my Lord  Rodolph,” 
coneluded he, with much emphahs and 
equal fegling—* your daughter is preg- 
nant!!!” | ä 
Upon this, the Coun ſuffered Baſſano 
to depart - ſtaggered, more than ever, at 
this ſolemn and ſecond aſſurance of his 
daughter's incontinency. T7 
After Rodolph had recovered, in ſome 
meaſure, from his aſtoniſhment, he made 
his way to Santa- Maria's chamber, where 
he found Iſabella, with her forehead 
claſped between her hands, and her el- 
bows deſpondently fixed upon her knees, 
_Santa-Maria, on the contrary, was lean- 


ing patiently and refignedly upon her pil- . | 


low, feeling more for her mother i*an for 
herſelf—When Rodolph, however, burſt 

into her chamber—with fury in his eye— 
diſtraction in his looks—and vengeance on 
ais arm, ſhe reſolutely exclaimed, © Ad- 
vance, my fire! Unſheath, at full, that 
threatening ſword and bury it in this bo- 
ſom, if I have acted aught againſt the ho- 
nor of our houſe !—I perceive, in your 
angry front, that Baſſano bas confirmed 
what he ſo ſolemnly declared to my ho- 
nored mother here. Innocent am I, ne- 
verthcleſs, as the holy and immaculate 
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Virgin And now (ralfing her bands 
and eyes to Heaven) I ea ne ly conjure 
my Almighty Creator to fink me with 
lightening into the bottomleſs gulph of 
hell and everlaſting perdition, if my chaſ- 
tity is not as bright—as Pure—as it was 
in the very moment that reſpiration firſt 
iſſued from my lips!“ 

Rodolph's ſword (notwithſtanding this 
ſolemn and bitter appeal) was prepared to 
do the bloody e of its enraged 
maſter, when Iſabella interpoſed, and 
falling on her knees, in motherly anguiſh 
exclaimed, © Oh! ſpare my child! 
Spare ſpare my adored my only 
daughter!“ 3 . 2 

« Then let her lips inſtantly proclaim,“ 
anſwered the enraged father who was 
the partner of her guilt and infamy!” | 

„Upon my ſoul, then,” warmly re- 
plied Santa-Maria, wounded to the very? 
quick by ſuch a baſe ſuggeſhon— upon. 
all my hopes of future happineſs, I know 
not of what you queſtion me about!” | 

= © Have patience, Rodolph!” obſerved 
Iſabella, perceiving that this anſwer had 
encreaſed his fury and impatience— have . 
patience, and wait the event for afew days! 

At your requeſt then, Dame,” re- 
plied the Count, © it ſhall be ſo. At the 
expiration, however, of a few days, if 
this myſtery is not diſcloſed—mark me 
let your daughter there look to it!“ -O 

Vos. I. D 
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- this Rodolph diſappeared from the cham- 
per, and retired ſullenly to his own— 
there to meditate on the eventful and diſ- 
treſſing circumſtances of the day. 
From the ſtrong and confident aſſertions 
of Baſſano, a man of unſtained repute and 
Integrity, how could the Count think 
other wiſe, than that Santa-Maria muſt be 
Fund ?—On the other hand, the ſo- 
emn declaration that ſhe had fo fervently 
made of her i Innocence, weakened that of 
Baſſano's ——* The latter's ſkill might 
be for once " wiflaken! —1f not (thought 
Rodolph to himſelf) ſhe ſhall die — 
Death, or ſomething worſe than that 
Glitude—impriſonment—toxtures, ſhall be 
her certain doom. Immediate annihila- 
non will be an atonement too merciful for 
_ Infamy like her's!” 

And now—(again bethought the Count) 
let me indulge one bitter reflection: for 
it is indeed indulging, if it can lead to 
vengeance. 

Who can be the partner of my daugh- 
ter's incomtinency? 

This horrible ſuggeſtion led Rodolph 
into a thouſand revolving and intricate per- 
plexities, which had nearly untoned his 
lenſes. | 

Who could be the father? 

Who? — Why, no one but the Prince 
Rinaldo——Santa- Maria would not be ſo 
low—ſo baſe—and degenerate, as to ſub- 
mu to the embraces of a menial—Blaſted 
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ſuppoſition could ſhe, the lawful de- 
ſcent of the moſt illuſtrious houſes in Na- 
ples, be ſo 'mean, ſo luftful—as filently 
to court, in the dead hour of night, ſome 
ſlviſh domeſtic to her arms? Damned be 
the foul and ignominious thought No- 
no—if ſhe is really pregnant, it muſt be 
ſo by the young and captivating Prince” 
Rinaldo. Santa-Maria had never hſtened- 
to the addreſſes, nor had ſhe ever been 
alone (to his knowledge and confent) with 
any other man but himfelf——Bat: why 
ſo eager, when the nuptial ceremony was 
ſo cloſe at hand? For the preſent, no 
matter why? Let me for this time (recon- 
{ſidered the Count) conclude thele hitter” 
reflections, and a wait the event, as I have 
promiſed, for a few days. ** 

The circumſtance of Santa - Maria's fup- 
poſed misfortune could not long temain 
a ſecret, either at home or abroad. The 
ordinary domeſtics ſoon caught the intel- 
ligence; and of courſe, it ſoon reached 
the public ear. When the Count, there- 


fore, received a mandate from the Vice- 


roy to attend a private council, his court- 
friends perceiving the gloomy ſuſpence ' 
that hung upon his ſable brow, and but 
too well knowing the cruel cauſe from 
whence it ſprang, kindly condoled with 
him on his domeſtic misfortune—Condo- . 
lence, however, like unto this, was ex- 
eruciating torture—refined. cruelty, and 
D 2 
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pierced the heart of Rodolph, ſharper 
than could a thouſand daggers. 7 

. The Count, both anxious to avoid this 
inquiſitorial commiſeration, and to learn 
the ſulje&t of the Viceroy's ſummons, 
preſſed eagerly onward to the preſence- 
chamber. After being gracioully received, 
he was informed of his Excelletcy, 
that he had appointed him to the com- 
mand of a regiment of , cavalry, which 
would ſhortly take the field, in union with 
the allied Chriſtian powers, againſt the 
Turks; and which he requeſted of Ro- 
dolph immediately to inſpeQ ; to replace 
all that was deficient both in men and 
arms—-and that he ſhortly afterwards 
ſhould be re- imburſed by the ſlate. 

The Count, by this unexpected in- 
Nance of royal 5 now found his 
dreary mind more ſurcharged than ever. 
Here, he reluctantly ſaw himſelf yoked 
to an inconvenient burthen, which he was 
ſcarcely able to carry—a load, neverthe- 
leſs, which his duty, as an old command- 
ing officer, and his unſhaken Wehner to 
the will and proſperity of his ſovereign 


and country, compelled him to bear. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
— — as this is true, FE 4 
Let me in ſafety raiſe me from my knees, 
Or elſe for ever be confined here * 
A marble monument |. | : 
— — I have mark'd 
A thouſand bluſhing apparitions | 
To ftart into her face; a thouſand” ſhames 
In angel whiteneſs bear away thoſe bluſhes; + 
And in her eye, there hath appear d a fire 
To burn the errors that the CouxT doth hold _. 
Againſt her maiden truth— | SHAKSPEARPE, 


R onoLPH, after hiving left the pre- 
ſence of the Viceroy, became ſtill more 
and more the victim of anxiety, ſuſpici- 
on, and deſpair —His battered fortunes: 
little enabling him to comply as, be could 
wiſh with the honourable truſt afigned to 
his charge and command. r 

The flattering hope of ſeeing the rich 
heir of Martorano caſtle wedded to his 
daughter, flitted paſt his tortured. imagi- 
nation like a ſpirit in the air. The ſup- 
poſed incontinency of Santa Maria, fruſ⸗ 
trated every golden project; for: Rodolph _ 
W reduced it to a fixed point, that if his 
daughter had been actually debauched by 
Rinaldo, he would never regard her af- 
terwards in any other view than a mifx 
treſs —Moſt falſe and unfriendly ſuggeſ- 
tion!—utterly diſconſonant and inappli- 
cable to the noble virtues of his generous - 
kinſman—the baſe phantom only of a diſ- 
tracted father's tortured brain. Though 
fathers, like lovers, often think every 
| D 3 | | * 
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thing poſſible which they fear, and, with 
Rodolph—- 

To be once in doubt, was onee to be refoly'd— — 
Whilſt on the other hand, if Santa-Maria 
had yielded to the embraces of a ſtranger, 
that Rinaldo would break off every nup- 
tial treaty, and ſhun her, as a peſtilenee. 
He too fatally knew alſo, that the younger 
Contarini's heredſtary—-implacable ven- 
geance, would loſe no occaſion to blacken 
| bis daughter's already tainted fame in the 
bittereſt colours! and feared too much— 
(and too true, alas! were his fears) that 
through his artifice and his emiffaries, he 
would pour the ſubtle poiſon into, Rinaldo 
and Manfredi's ears, before the. myſtery 
could be explained either to him or them; 
for this young Italian had now become as 
ſuperior to his power, arts, and vengeance, 
as he had formerly proved himſelf to be 
above thoſe of his father; ſo much ſo, in 
Fact, as to have made him long ſuſpeR, 
that his ſon Ferdinand (in whoſe young 
breaſt the ſame crvet family animoſity had 
fiercely taken root) had by ſome myſteri- 
ous act of vengeanoe, fallen a victim to his 
ſuperior artifice. ? 20805" 

Thus tormented with Santa-Maria's ſup- 
poſed violation of her chaſtity, and a long 
chain of other diſtreſſing reflections; Ro- 
dolph fle w, like a madman, to his chamber, 
and after tearing his hair, and beating his 
diſtracted head againſt the walls, he fell 
proſtrate on the floor, like a ſtout oak oVer- 
come by tlie tempeſt of adverfity. 


n 
The noiſe of his fall, ſoon brought the 
Counteſs to his chamber, where ſhe be- 
held her Lord the fallen victim of madneſs, 
anguiſh. and deſpair. Iſabella, immediate - 
ly forgot her own ſorrows, to ſoothe thoſe 
of Rodolph. She ſoftened his agonies, 
cheriſhed him with the healing balſam of 
conjugal tendernheſs; comforted his bleed- 
ing ſoul, argued him by degrees into a 
ſtate of reaſon, affiſted in raifing him from 
his proſtrate fituation, and, leadittg him to 
his chair, preſſed his feveriſn hand with 
the warm kiſs. of affection; and by every 
paſt idea of their mutual affection, entreat- 
ed him to be of better cheer. 5 
By theſe tender remonſtrances, Rodolph 
re- aſſumed his ſenſes; then reelining his 
de ſpondent head on the boſom of his wife, 
he bitterly ex claimed Why did our 
evil ſtars ever curſe us with a child?” Then 4 
looking wildly upon Iſabella, he demand- | 
ed to know, if Santa-Maria was innocent? 
—She continued fi lent.—He began to 
ſtart and rave“ Say !—anſwer me (ex- 
claimed Rodolph) is my daughter —greg- 
nant?” The Counteſs dejectedly hung 
Town her head. | | 5 
She is really guilty, then?” 
On this, Iſabella threw het arms atound 
Bis neck, and wept bitterly. RR 
The Count, on this palpable eonvic- 
tion of Santa-Maria's guilt, ſtarted from 
his chair, and drawing his ſword, ſwore 
by St. Mark, that he would inſtantiy . 
crifice her to his honour, if ſhe did not 
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proclaim the partner of her infamy.— 
Roufed by this furious menace, Iſabella 
intercepted her enraged Lord in his 
bloody purpoſe, and catching hold of him 
by the eloke, fell upon her knees, and 
with - maternal, conjugal tenderneſs, en- 
treated a few moments of diſcourſe.  , 

Rodolph conſented to hear her. 

“ My Lord, then (ſaid Ifabella) our 
Santa-Maria, I believe, is really pregnant 
—a myſtery, nevertheleſs, hangs over this 
dark ba which time only can diſco- 
ver. Attend that event, I do moſt fer- 0 
vently conjure you. Providence, ſooner , 
or late, will reveal the whole—Nay, do 
not thus look ſo dreadfully, and roll your 
eye-balls as though they would ſtart from, 
out their very ſockets! As a mother, and 
the tendereſt of mothers, have I conjured 

my child, to reveal the ſecret that has 
caſt ſuch a'dark cloud over our preſent 
domeſtic happineſs. She, notwithſtanding 
this, aſſerts her innocence, perſeveres ſtill, 
in the enjoyment of her virtue and chaſ- 
tity. Nay, has woſt ſolemnly appealed 
to the great God of her creation, that ſhe 
is as pure, as uncontaminated, as at the aw- 
ful moment in which I gave her birth.” 

* Unheard of obſtinacy !—unparalleled 
perjury —impoſfible! it cannot be!“ 

* Have a moment's patience, my dear 
Lord. . There is ſtill one reſource left, 
which may lead to a diſcovery, that our 
daughter's conſcience cannot well with- 


ſtand. Santa-Maria has been hitherto ac- 
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counted good, | chaſte, modeſt, virtuous 4 
ſhe entertains the moſt ſenfible reverence 
for Friar Matalone, her confeſſor. He 
ſhall be ſent for. His piety and holy per- 
ſuaſions may wrench the Tecret from her 
thoughts, If he cannot ſucceed in this 
unhappy, myſterious affair; act after- 
wards as your diſcretion think moſt fir. 
My will ſhalt then be guided wy your's. 
But oh! my dear Rodolph (concluded the 
Counteſs, ſoftening bis hand with her 
tears and embraces) my dear—dear Lord, 
in pity ſave our child-now- alas! our 
only child. — - _ 1 5 

But one, poor one, one poor and loving child 

| 5 SRE IAA I, 

Do not ſuffer her to fall a fudden vie- 
tim to your wrath—if guilty, repetitance, 
will, in time, waſh away her guilt. Be 
you to Santa-Maria, the fame merciful 
judge and father, as you may hereafter 
xpect to behold, iu the great and lenient 
author of your preſent being.“ N 
How would you be, 
fhe, which is the top of judgment, ſhould 
at judge you, as you are? Oh!think on that 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 
Like man new made. 5 Is 


 SuAkESPERAR 7, 


Rodolph, wiſhing to believe that his 
aughter was innocent; and, if not fo, 
nxiovs to learn who was the partner of 
er infamy ; conſented to delay his venge- 
nice for a ſecond tine. And already had 
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he ſtamped the fixed determination in the 
receſſes: of his heart, that if Santa- Maria, 
was really culpable, that all compunction 
ſhould be obliterated. His honour, his 
happineſs, his every thing deſirable in this 
world, were now fatally at ſtake, and he 
became therefore deſperately reſolved not 
only to deſtroy the weak and beauteous 
object of his miſeries, but alſo to remove 
the ſuſpected obſtacle that had long ſtood 
in the way of his ambition, aggrandiſement 
and wealth. | Ida ra £15 
_ Friar Matalone came to the palace ear- 
ly on the next morning, and after two 
hours dedfcated to confeſſion with Santa- 
Maria, he joined the Count and Counteſs, 
wha were attending him in an anticham- 
ber, with all that anxiety, as can be poſſi- 
bly conezived in ſuch a momentous ſuſ- 
penſe and fituation as their's. N 
I be prieſt, with all that calmneſs and 
Cbriſtian fortitude, which had ever charac- 
terized his religious tenets, and with that 
bigotry alſo, which, enveloped the com- 
plection of thoſe times, thus related what 
had paſſed between bimſelf and Santa- 
Maria: r 
“Never (ſaid Matalone, with the ſtrong- 
eſt emphaſis of aſtoniſnment) never, in the 
whole courſe of my function, did I experi- 
ence ſuch an unſearchable, ſuch an unpa- 
ralleled myſtery.—--Your: daughter has 
proteſted her innocence, in the moſt ſolemn 
manner. Thrice did ſhe moſt devoutly 
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kneel before the holy crucifix, and thrice 
proteſt the ſame. It would be impiety to 
ſuppoſe, that her internal ereation pro- 
ceeds from the extraordinary powers of 
heaven; though ſtill (ſaid the Friar, after a 
momentary pauſe) - nothing is, or ever can 
be, impoſſible to God. Therefore, oh! 
Rodolph, delay your vengeance, your 
daughter may be innocent. The proteſtati- 
ons of her chaſtity have confounded me.— 
They were ſo ſolemn, fo inflexible, and ſo 
Chriſtian like, that I was ſtruck with amaze- 
ment. When ſhe lifted up her eyes to 
heaven, they ſeemed inſpired with the 
ſame innocence as beams upon the celeſti- 
al purity, ſhe was ſo devoutly appealing to. 
Therefore, I 1mplore you, once again, to 
poſtpone your wrath. Let time reveal 
this extraordinary myſtery. Nay, Count 
(exclaimed Matalone, ſomewhat harſhly, 
on perceiving Rodolph's brow curling 
with vengeance, diſbelief, and indignation) 
dare not attempt to commit unmanly, unfa- 
therly violence on your elld!—No, not 
on the ſevereſt pains of eccleſiaſtical pu- 
niſnment; for on the revelation of this in- 
tricate myſtery depends not only the fu- 
ture fame or diſhonour—-the everlaſting 
happineſs or miſery, of an hitherto un- 
charged mortal; but, perhaps, ſome won- 
derful inſtance of ſupernatural ageney.” 

When friar Matalone had pronounced 
this laſt ſentence, and which he did with 
uncommon energy, he-returned-to his mo- 
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naſtery; leaving Iſabella overjoyed that 
her child had gained a third reſpite. Whilſt, 
on the other hand, Rodolph remained Over» 
whelmed with ſpleen, impatience; rage, 
mortification, and all the other, tortures 
thas: No malignant furies e inlpirg bim 
Withal. 


CHAPTER VII. 


en Were I under the terms of death, 

Tb' impreſſion of keen whips I'd wear as nen 
And —* myſelf to death, as to a bed 

That longing I've been fick tor, ere Id yield 

My body up to ſhame. 

The bow is bent, and drawn, make from the ſhaft! 


There's ſome ill planet reigns, 
We must be patient, till Hy ut look 


With an aſpect more favourable. SuAxSνE BARI. 


1 URING this melancholy ſuſpenſe, 
the unhappy Santa - Maria was haſtening on 
to the mournful goal of miſery and death. 
Her fine commanding features were ſhaded 
by the yellow leaf. Her black, penetrat- 
ing eye, became languid and ſunk. Her 
cheeks had wholly loſt their roſeate bloom, 
and her whole perſon appeared the pale 
image of unſeaſonable decay. 

Our helpleſs victim had by, this time, 
become ſo ſteady. in her opinion of a 
ſpeedy annihilation, and the impoſſibility 
of her ever experiencing again the return 
of her parent's former affections; and, 
what was ſtill more bitter to her galled 


imagination, the once pleaſing hone of 
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being fondly united to Rinaldo; that ſhe 
manifeſted ſich a calmneſs of mind, ſuch. 
an equanimity of temper, and ſuch a de- 
gree of fortitude and reſignation, as ex- 
cited the admiration and pity of the whole 

alace. Sometimes, indeed, ſhe enter- 
tained the flattering reflection, that her 
ſuppoſed pregnancy was thoroughly im- 
poſlible; and that both the ſurgeon's and 
her mother's decifions would prove - falſe 
and abortive in the end. Supported by 
theſe pleaſing ideas, ſhe would ever and 
anon draw forth the contraſted portraits 
of Rinaldo, from the ſoft receſſes of her 
agitated boſom. Stedfaſtly and tearfully 
would ſhe gaze on one or the other; and 
as they reſpectively ſtruck her tortured 
fancy, ſhe would aſſimilate her lover, 
when depreſſed and emaciated by fickneſs 
to what e now was; and, again, reſem- 
ble what ſhe had ſo lately been, to what 
Rinaldo might be now, | 

On other occaſional ſtarts of reflection, 
Santa-Maria would wonder what had be- 
come of the young Prince; and wauld 
Queſtion the domeſtics who were maſt en- 
deared to her, when her father had heard 
from the caſtle ? The laſt timetheavas re- 
volving this ſubject in her diltrateg,mind, 
Sylvia came running breathleſs g her 
chamber, and with a tremblingzagtated 
accent exclaimed—That a courter had but 
Juſt now arrived from the ſouth. E 

Vor. I. E 


F 
* What, from my dear Lord Rinaldo?“ 

No, Signiora, not from my Lord Ri- 
naldo—? A. 

e From Manfredi then —-ſa y—anſwer 
me —Sylvia—is the young Prince dead 
is he relapſed—is he—” 

*& I know not, Signiora— The courier 
came not from the caſtle but from your 
Lady-mother's near kjoſman—the The- 
valier P'Arcos— But have l my 
dear young miſtreſs, and I will relate 
every thing that Carlo has this moment 
communicated to me 


. a. 

I have patience, Sylvia luft have 
patlence—patrence now is a cardinal vir, 
tue, which 1 look up to with reverence.” 

And, indeed (obſerved Sylvia with 
tears in her eyes) it is a virtue that we 
muſt now all look up to—But as I was 
going to obſerve, Sigmiora—Carlo, but a 
few moments ago, came almoſt breathleſs 
into my chamber, and ſaid that a courier 
had juft arrived from the Chevalier. He 
knew it was from the Chevalier D*Arcos, 
as his uncle, Droſi, who conveyed the 
paquet to his maſter, recognized the fel- 
low's carriage. However, in a few mo- 
ments after my Lord had opened the let- 
ter, and caſt his ſombrous eye over its 
contents, his countenance became agitated 
beyondits wonted degree of rage, ſternneſs 
and diſappointment. Poor Droſi, always 
too much coneerned and officious i in the 
Count's affairs, now ſtepped incautiouſly 
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forward (notwithſtanding the check that 
Carlo ſaid he had given his uncle, with 
pulling him back by the-eloke} and in the 
moſt fubmiſſtve anner imaginable, re- 

ueſted to know if the Contents favoured 
aught of ill news? This ill-timed queſ- 
tion ſerved only to inereaſe the flame, 
which had already begun to rage with 
ſuch uncommon fury; and Drofr ſoon ex- 
perienced a ffiare of its ſeorching heat, for 


fearee had he time to finiſh his ſentence, 


before the Count dealt him ſuch a violent 
blow with the back of his left hand, as 
felted him proſtrate en the floor, Carlo 
was afraid to come forward, and aſſiſt his 
uncle to rife; teſt he ſhould meet with a 
fimitar reception. Droſi, however, did 
not much need his help, for he ſoon. re- 
covered his Tegs, obſerving, with the 
greateſt patience and goed nature, as he 
got up That theſe who fall, muſt riſe 
again. At thefe words (as Carlo tells 
me) the Count was wonderfully moved; 
and that the anger which had funk his 
brow into the very eye-lid, was on a ſud- 
den raiſed to the very height of reflection. 
His rigid countenance, from that inſtant, 
began to relax from its late ſeverity ; and 
after carefully putting the paquet in his 
doublet, he turned round to Droſi, and 
proceeded ſo far as to entreat forgiveneſs 
for the blow he had given him Tbis 
done, he repeated 2 juſt heard 

8 | 2 N 


—— 
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him ſay, © That thoſe who fall, muſt riſe 
ain.”-—=On this, my Lord Rodolph 
ſmiled, and afterwards deſired Droſi, in 
the gentleſt terms poſſible, to follow hun 
to his private cloſet. | 


Oh! Miſchief! thou art ſwift 


To enter in the thoughts of deſperate men ! 
| SHAKSPEARE, 


Sylvia having thus far related as much 
as ſhe knew concerning this myſterious 
paquet, was on the point of commencing 
a long ſtring of doubts, reaſonings, and 
arguments upon the words—** That thoſe 
who fall, muſt riſe again — when ſhe was 
interrupted by the footſteps of the Coun- 
teſs. When her miſtreſs therefore enter- 
ed the apartment, Sylvia reſpectfully made 
her obeiſance, and retired.  _ | 

The unbappy Santa-Maria, roſe at her 
mother's appearance, and falling on her 
knee, moiſtened the outſtretched parental 
hand with the guſhing effuſion of bitter 
forrow. | 

Iſabella, after having helped to raiſe 
her daughter, claſped her in her arms, 
and, in broken accents; faltered out 
*« My child, it is at length our doom to 
part!” 3 
“To part —(exclaimed Santa-Maria, 
hanging her diſconſolate head upon her 
mother's ſhoulder) to part? What ? to 


rt for ever? a 
« Be ſeated, my child, and comfort 


yourſelf with fortitude and calmneſs— 
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Part, we muſt—but God forbid for ever 
—My life and your's, both depend upon 
that awful neceſſity.— our father, in the 
zenith of his rage and impetubſity, has 
menaced your life!“ | 

„Then let him have'it :—if my death 
will ſatisfy and oblitefate his unkind ſuſ- 
picions, how welcome would I refign my- 
ſelf to his wrath and vengeance.” | 

„ Oh! my Santa-Maria, are his ſaf- 
picions then wrong indeed? This is per- 
haps one of the laſt times we ſhall meet 
for ſome diſtant period - open your ſoul, 
therefore, to a mother who adores, who 
reveres you. If, in an unguarded mo- 
ment, your tender heart has been led 
aſtray, to me confeſs it. From my very 
ſoul, ſhall I forgive you; and may] ne- 
ver behold the awful preſence of my 
God (to whom my prayers ſhall be conti- 
nually offered up for your happineſs and 
welfare, here and hereafter) if I ever re- 
veal the ſecret to my lord, your father.“ 

« Oh! then (exclaimed Santa-Matia, 
falling on her knees, and raifing her hands 
and eyes to Heaven)—thus let me moſt 
ſoleumly appeal in your revered preſence, 
to the great Almighty that muſt, zadge me 
hereafter, if ever I deviated, in thought 
or deed, from thoſe ſacred rules of, chit 
tity and virtue that have been inculeced 


within me, both by his Divine Precgß © 


E 3 
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and your maternal inſtructions. Oh] may 
that ſuperior ——” 
„It is enough—it is enough, my child 
(ſaid the Counteſs, interrupting her daugh- 
ter, in this her intended ſecond ſolemn 


ejaculation, and raiſing her once more 


from her pious proſtrate ſituation) indeed 


it is enough, I am ſatisfied of your inno- 
cence; neither in thought or deed, do I 
believe you guilty. Heaven's will be 
done; under that bleſſed divine aſſurance, 
my ſoul moſt ſtrongly prepoſſeſſes me, that 
J ſhall live to ſee your honeſt fame clear- 
ed to the whole world; and once more 


ſhall I behold you feſtored to happineſs 


and honour.” , 
After theſe mutual proteſtations and 


aſſurances of innocence and affection, 
Santa-Maria and the Counteſs became en- 
| tirely calm and reſigned. They now ex- 


perienced ſuch a flow of fortitude and 
tranquillity, as to render the one perfect- 
ly capable of encountering the moſt fatal 
miſchances, and the other of adminiſtring 


the moſt painful counſels. | 


„My child (faid Lady Iſabella, with 
the moſt collected emphaſis) my deareſt, 
and now only child, we too ſure muſt part; 
your father, I am too fatally convinced, de- 
figns ultimately to ſacrifice you to his re- 
venge and honour—you cannot fly from 
his wrath too ſuddenly. He is now alone 
in his cloſet enraged, beyond conception, 
with ſome fatal buſineſs, that has lately 
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been diſpatched hither, by the Chevalier 
d'Arcos. I encountered him but now in 
the gallery, and anxiouſly" enquired the 
cauſe of his diſtraction, and alſo aſked to 
know the contents of my kinſman's correſ- 
pondence. He only anſwered me with a 
frown, and churliſhly haſtened from me, 
Suſpicious, therefore, of ſome cruel defign 
againſt my child's exiſtence, I have brought 
with me a diſguiſe, that will not only con- 
ceal your ſex, and the ſuppoſed evidence 
of your guilt, but enſure you ſafety and 
protection wherever you may chance to 
bend your wandering footſteps: It is the 


equipage of a pilgrim, worn formerly by 
my grand-fire, when he travelled to the 


Holy Land. Beneath it alſo you w_ 


firing your lute; whoſe dulcive ſounds ſo 


oft have raiſed my admiring ſoul to ſcenes 
of future bliſs.—But, alas! I wander 
though every houle will meet my un- 
known child with the ſweer ſmile of 
„% Welcome, holy ſtranger' — ſtill it is 


_ neceſſary for thee to be provided againſt 


accidental neceſſities. Take, therefore, 
this ſcrip, which contains neceſſary pro- 
vilions.—Here, alſo; take this bag of gold, 


and with it accept this diamond croſs, 


this bracelet and 'neeklace—Wear them 
for your mother's ſake. The former will 
afford the choiceſt ſolace to your private 
thoughts and pious meditations.—Nay, do 
not weep, my deareſt Santa—ſupport 
your fortitude—hve for a fond parent's 
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ſake—live for your own ſake—and live 
for your future fame alſo. I have feat- 
tered the Count's domeſtics among va. 
rious parts of the city. Droſi, is encloſed 
with him in his cabinet; adviſing, per- 
haps, with his maſter, ſome haſty mea- 
ſure to effect your death and ruin. Carlo 
and Sylvia, are 8 Þ ſtirring about the 
palace. Their ſimplicity will not ſuffer 
them to harbour the leaſt furmiſe. Haſte, 
then, wy child, and gird this holy man- 
tle on thee, Time 1s on the wing.— 
This pilgrim's ſtaff, will aſſiſt and ſup- 
port your weary ſteps.— An hour's de- 
lay may coſt me a dearly beloved daugh- 
ter.“ 

One word, my mother before we 
part? anſwer me but this, and I ſhall go 
hence with patience, fortitude, and reſig- 
nation—Say, have you heard aught of 
Prince Rinaldo?” 

« But briefly report has told me, that 
his malady has returned upon him. Nay, 
do not weep my child, all yet will one day, 
I hope, be well.” 

* Jr is ſtrange my mother.” 

All now is ſtrange my child. Every 
thing is changed to darkneſs and perplexity. 
But we loiter, Santa- Maria—hark !--we- 
thought Theard your father's voice. —Ter- 
rible Phrehenfion feu adieu. Haſte 
—oh! haſte! from this abode of niſery and 
deſtruction.“ 
on Farewell, my deareſt mother.” 


* 


\ 
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« For the preſent, my deareſt child fare- 
well.“ 


— — Here ſhe ſhook 
The holy water from her heavenly eyes; 
And clamour motioned, then away ſhe Rarted 
To deal with grief alone.— 
Once or twice, ſhe heav'd the name of father 


Pantingly forth, as 15 it preſs d her heart. 
| SHAKSPIART, 


On this the Counteſs conducted her 
daughter to a poſtern, and, with mingled 
joy and grief, beheld her fying from the 
manſion of death. She had directed Santa- 
Maria to ſteer her courſe weſtward; that, in 
caſe of a ſudden diſcovery and purſuit, ſhe 
might take ſanQuary . from her father's 


wrath 1n the Carthufion monaſtery. 


' CHAPTER VIII. 


For by the ſacred radiance of the fun, 
The myſteries of Hecate, and the night — 


By all the operations of che orbs, 
From whom we do exiſt, and ceaſe to be 


Here I diſclaim all my paternal, care, 
Propinquity and property of blood! 
I would diſſemble my nature, where 


My fortunes and my friends at ſtake, requir'd 
1 ſhould do fo in honor! ' | SHAKSPEAREZE, 


I T was late in the evening before Rodolph 

uitted his cloſet; and when he met the 
Lady Iſabella, his countenance rather bor- 
dered on cheerfulneſs, than otherwiſe. The 
Counteſs, at the ſame time, encountered her 


Lord with a kind of timid ſatisfaction. 
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Both: feemed ſomewhat pleaſed for both» 
perhaps, internally poſſeſſed their ſecret + 
motives for the fluctuating ſenſations they 
then experienced. | 
- At ſupper-time it bad been cuſtomary for 
the Counteſs to ſend a diſh of viands to San- 
ta-Maria's chamber, fince the period of her 
difgrace. Iſabella prepared to perform 
that ceremony this evening with an uncom- 
mon degree of terror and anxiety. Sylvia 
was always the embaſſadreſs on theſe occa- 
ſions, and ſhe was difpatched therefore, as 
uſual, with the ſupper to her young miſ- 
trefs's apartment. Ds es, 

It is eaſier to imagine, than de feribe, the 
acute ſenſations which the Counteſs experi- 
enced during this momentous interval. 
The inſtant, however, that ſhe diſtinguiſhed 
the returning footſteps of Sylvia, Iſabella 
ſummoned up all her fortitude and preſente 

of mind, and prepared herſelf, with the 
greateſt compoſure, for the fatal diſcovery. | 

When Sylvia, therefore entered the ſup- 
Per-hall, with palid aſpe& and trembling 
limbs—nnable to articulate a ſingle ſyllable 
throngh ſorrow and ſurpriſe—the Counteſs 
ſtarted from her ſeat, and, turning round to 
avoid the ſearching eye of Rodolph, with 
great agony exclaimed—* Speak, Sylvia!— 
Say, what freſh diſaſter 18 now upon the 
wing !—Oh! fay—Is my Santa-Maria dead 
again?“ — The Count, on the other hand, 
confounded by the girl's terrors, and alarni- 
ed by his wife's afflicting expreſſions, 


— 
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rudely caught the trembling Sylvia by the 
arm, and peremptorily infiſted on immedi- 
ately knowing the cauſe of her extraordi- 
nary fears. The poor wench, after ſome 
moments pauſe, with difficulty replied— 
e That her young miſtreſs Was not to be 
found ;—that ſhe had ſearched her's, and 
all the adjacent chambers, and no traces 
of bye were to be diſcovered—— 

en under ſuch cireumſtances 
as theſe, can poſſibly be accounted a crime, 
the ſtain of it muſt be concealed under the 
partial yeil of maternal tenderneſs. 

No ſooner, therefore, had the laſt ex- 
preſſion eſcaped from Sylvia's lips, than 
the Counteſs haftily quitted the ſupper- 
room, and flew to the deſerted chamber of 
—her well-known fugitive child j—at- 
tempting to conceal, by this precipitate 
ſep, the ſeigned diſtreſs that ſhe had been 
ſo fatally compelled to counterfeit, 

Rodolph, in the mean time, ſummoned 
all his domeſtics to the ſupper-hall, and 
queſtioned them, one by one, concerning 
his daughter's eſcape. - The laſt he inter- 
rogated were Carlo, his young page, and 
the faithful Sylvia, Theſe two had ever 
been Santa-Maria's chief attendants and 
favorites, from her inſancy upwards: the 
Count, therefore, was particularly pointed 
with them. Carlo and Sylvia, on perceiv- 
ing that the eye of ſuſpicion was levelled 
at them, fell together on their knees and 


W appealed to Heaven to be the 
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avoucher of their innocence. The page in 
particular, after this fervent ejaculation, 

with great emphaſis exclaimed, « Would 
to God that I did know where my young 
miſtreſs was! for, to the very extremity of 
the earth would I follow her, and devote. 
myſelf to her ſervice!” 
| "On hearing this enthuſiaſtic exclamation, 

Rodolph, doubly knit his brows, and ſtood 

for a while abſorbed in reflection. His 
thoughts were bitter—diſgraceful to him- 
ſelf—and the honor of his child. He re- 
garded Carlo, for the firſt time, with the 
glance of peculiar attention. He diſcovered 
a ſtriking beauty and ſymmetry in his 


- countenance and ſhape, that had never 


been duly remarked by him before. His 
pride, however, at preſent overcame his 
ſuſpicions; and, with a ſtern voice, there- 
fore, he now only ordered both him and 
Sylvia to retire to their reſpective apart- 
ments, | 
Juſt as the Count was ordering his 

horſes to be prepared for a purſuit, Iſa- 
bella returned with great compoſure to 
the hall. When the Counteſs diſcovered 
his purpoſe, ſhe forthwith ſtrongly endea- 
voured to diſſuade him from his intention. 
„It is dark my Lord (ſaid the alarmed 
mother) tempeſtuous—and the gloomineſs 
of the ſky portends an approaching hurri- 

.cane—Behold yonder—(as though at this 


moment heaven auſpiciouſſy favoured a 


parent's anxiety, and a daughter's misfor- 
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tunes) turn thine eye to that window 
which has a weſtern proſpect, and ſee 
what black and thick clouds of ſmoke and 
fire that now hover over the dreadful Monte 
di Soma. Indeed, my Lord, you muſt 
not go to-night. Be perſuaded, dear Ro- 
dolph, and delay your purpoſe till the 
morning.” 

Whilſt Tabella was thus exerciſing her 
diſſuaſive powers, the Count obſerved her 
anxious looks, with his wonted ſcrutiny. 
Aſter a ſhort pauſe however he ordered his 
domeſtics to depart—Then turning to the 
Counteſs—* Dame (ſaid he, with his uſual 
ſolemnity) I ſhall purſue your counſel, 
though I ſhall neither purſue our unwor- 
thy daughter now or on the morn. I will 
not caſt freſh fuel into .an overſcarching 
lire. The womb of yonder flaming mount 
cannot vomit things more bitter and dread» 
ful, than what our e has already done, 
I mean our enemy (ſaid Rodolph, oblery» 
ing the Countels prepared to interrupt 
him) our bitter enemy, Santa-Maria. That 
guilty foe againſt our honour and our 
houſe. Her crime, however, will now be 
her daily puniſhment. Now, an unhappy 
onteaſt, ſhe will experience the fulneſs of 
Her guilt. In ſolitude and miſery ſhall ſhe 
waſte her future days: for whilſt I have 
exiſtence, Iwill hunt her, like a wild beaſt 
of prey. from the baunts of fociety—But, 
Dame, I have ſoine reaſon io fulpett, no wat» 

Vo. I. F 
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ter—my ſuſpicions, notwithſtanding, have 
their foundation. Be not ſurprized - but 
I think, that the young page Carlo was 
privy to her eſcape, and—ob! torture, ſure 
it cannot be—till ſuch things have been 
have been—aye—but have they been fo 
Now ?—Hell. and diſtracion—no—they 
could not be— _ | 

Iſabella on this, interrupted the Count, 
and lacking her former cireumſpection and 
counterfeit carriage, with much anxiet 
_exclaimed—* Your ſuſpicions, my ce 
are ill-founded: Carlo is innocent. He 
knew not of your daughter's eſgape— the 
page Here the Counteſs began to re- 
collect, and ſoon found herſelf both over- 
whelmed with confuſten, and laid open to 
detection. i 7 

Rodolph, aſtoniſhed at this plain deela- 
ration, and ſtruck, moreover, with label- 
la's confuſed appearance, darted ſuch 2 
look upon her, that ſeemed to penetrate 
to the innermoſt receſſes of her ſoul. The 
Counteſs ſhrunk from this mental enquiry 
—ſhe ſtood angry, abaſhed, and enraged, 
with her own indiſeretion; whilſt Rodolph 
on the other hand, became every moment 
more and more convinced that his wiſe 
had adviſed and effected her daughter's 
efcape. Her ftrong diſſuaſions againſt the 
purſuit, ſtrengthened and confirmed the ſe 
ſuggeſtions. Nay, his ſuſpicions now pro- 
eeeded ſtill farther—hurrying bim on,'as 
& were, from the mid - road to its fartheit 
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exttemity He concluded, therefore, that 
Ilabella muſt alſo know the cauſe and 
pariner of her daughter's infamy. 

Dame, then, (ſaid the Count, with un- 
eom mon fierceneſs, and lion-like aſpeR) 
knowedſt thou ought of our daughter's 
eſcape, before the alarm was given??? 

© No—I—did—not—my Lord,” (heft- 
tatingly replied Iſabella, and tuning her 
mind on the occaſion, like unto our bard) 
No kann by i, thang gods bear 1. 

o harm by it, t e ear, 
They'll ie it = 1255 A 

* No demurs, no falterings, dame but 
plainly anſwer me—fay, therefore, knows 
edſt thou ought of Santa-Maria's flight be- 
fore the alarm was given; or who was 
ſnarer in her luſt and maiden wantonneſs? 
o heaven, and to your honour, make true 
reply, according to your knowledge or ig 
norance of theſe ſame facts— Iſabella 
heſitated and wept—* To heaven, and to 
your honour (repeated the Count, doubled 
Irritated and confirmed by theſe palpable 
ſymptoms of guilt) make anſwer, I fay—* 

To heaven, then, and to my honour, 
if it muſt be ſo (replied the Counteſs, with 
much fortitude and compoſure) I know 
nothing of either.” 

The ſame recording angel that oblite - 
rated the oath of our brave veteran with a 
tear, now looked down, it is hoped, with 
an equal eye of ſympathy, and from the 


2 
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fatal tablet effaced this falſehood of the 
grici-charged Iſabellaa. | | 
 Rodolph was flaggered at this reply, 
which tended greatly to cripple that won- 
derful infight, he ever thought himſelf un- 
erringly poſſeſſed of. Notwithſtanding the 
ſolemnity, however, of the Counteſs's de» 
elaration, and the calm dignity with which 
| ſhe had proteſted it, he could not loſe fight 
of his ſuſpicions. For, ſuſpicions with him 
ſoon haſtened on to aſſurances of guilt. He 
therefore ordered Iſabella, for the time to 
come, to provide an apartment for herſelf 
alone, as he neither deſired in future her 
company or her counſel. On this Rodolph 
ſtretched onward through the corridor to 
his cloſet, fully determined from that hour 
to ſhut the door of confidence againſt his 
ſuſpected wife. | | TR 


CHAPTER. IX, 
© One that loves a cup of hot wine, with not a dro 
of allaying Tiber in't; ſaid to be ſomething imperfi 
in favouring the firſt complaint, haſty and tinder-uke 
upon too trivial motion! one that converſes more with 
the buttock of the night, than with the forehead of the 


morning. What he thinks he utters, and ſpends his 
malice in his breath, ——— 


SHAXSPEARE, 


R 0DOLPH, for that evening, churliſmty 
left the Lady Iſabella in a ſtate of the ut- 
moſt diſtraction and anxiety. In the morn- 
ing he ſent for Proſi, and then ordered. 
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him to ſend Bernardine and Goddard up 
to his private cloſet. — _ | 
„ Humph—(ſays Droſi to himſelf, as he 
went out) here is ſome miſchief going for- 
ward—Bernardine and Goddard are terri- 
ble rogues—By Saint-Marco, they are 
moſt bloody rogues—my Lord knows beſt 


who to employ on his old errands—1I ſhall . 


not ſtand the hazard, therefore, of another 
blow for my offictouineſs—{only thinking 
of the laſt, which had been a repetition of 
hundreds) for freely ſpeaking my mind 

This ſame Droſi was a good-natured— 
witty— though a miſchievous rogue withal 
—He would not heſitate at tranſacting a 
trifling buſineſs for his Lord—but nothing 
nothing that favoured of blood—Ro- 
dolph knew his character, genius, and tem- 
per, well Droſi, was already deep in bis 
{ecrets—Droſi, alſo, was too fond of the 
lachryma-chriſti, and the true falernian, 
to retain a deep and ſecure one /oug— 
Drunkards might let out ſecrets of impor- 
tance—and—Rodolph's was a fatal one — 
Drofi, beſides, was fond of a joke, which 
would efcape him, even at the expence of 
his maſter. Brave as a lion in his own, or 
Lord's deſence, but tame as a lamb to the 
feeble and diſtreſſed—he would fight far 
you, but, barring great provocation not 
with you— nor would he knowingly in- 
jure 2 worm much more a fellow eres- 
wre—Drofi 8 an inſolent eſt, 
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and afterwards wait upon one of his | 


meaneſt wenches with a loaf of bread and 
a ſlice of cheeſe—Thought little of carry- 
ing off a pretty damſel himſelf, but would 


knock down the firſt man that he ſaw at- 


tempting to do the ſame— Would put a 
whole houſe into the greateſt confuſion and 
conſternation, and then appear like the very 
picture of innocence, when taxed with the 
miſchief he had been fo wantonly guilty 
of-—would ſend his Lord ten leagues out 
of the way on a cold ſtormy night, when 
he might be at his deſtination in one—To 


conclude the briefeſt chapter, theretore, | 


this ſame Signior Droſi was a moſt miſ- 
/ ehievous rogue; and as ſuch, perhaps, you 
may find him to the end of the book. 
W y 


CHAPTER X. 


— — Whatever fiend it was 
That wrought upon thee ſo prepoſterouſy, 
He hath got the voice in hell for excellence; 
And other devils that ſuggeſt by treaſons, 
Do botch and bungle up damnation, —— 
285 SHAKSPEAKP, 
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Rovoren ſummoning together all his 
brutal ſeverity to aſſiſt and harden him, 
thus ordered up Bernardine, his crofs-bow 
man—and, Goddard—his bow and hatchet- 
man. to attend his commands— - 
When theſe warlike villains had entered 
"the cloſet, the Count eagerly faſtened the 
door, and making them be ſeated, he thus 


addreſſed them in an under voice: 
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« My brave ſoldiers (ſaid he) yon are 
ſummoned privately here to hear ſome 
things of great importance, and which 1 
mean to entruſt to your twofold care and 
confidence: — It is now ten years fince I 
raiſed you from the ranks, dunng the whole 
of which time you both ſhared with me in 
the tumults and dangers of war abroad; 

and alfo have divided with me the domeſ- 
tie comforts of happineſs and independence 
at home—ſay, has it not been truly ſo?” 

The men bowed allent. | | 

Then anſwer me, without fear or he- 
htation—Are you yet acquainted with the 
eternal ftain that our daughter Santa-Maria - 
has fixed on us, and our houſe ;—with her 
ſubſequent flight to avoid my revenge, and 
conceal her own diſgrace?” _ 

& We do, my gracious Lord (replied 
Bernardine) with heartfelt ſorrow, have we 
both heard this mournful news.” 

Do you likewiſe know from whom 
proceeds this curſt, contaminating blot? 

No- my good Lord.” | 

Then know, my ſoldiers, it comes 
from our kinſman—the Prince Rinaldo 

This ſuggeſtion had never eſcaped from 
any one in the. palace till now, and had 
only, as yet, exiſted in the Count's brain; 
when Rodolph, therefore, perceived the 
effect and aſtoniſhment that it had on his 
dependent auditors, he immediately put 
this queſtion home and ſteadily. to them, 
and demanded—*< What reparation he 


0 

could have for the ingratitude of his kinſ- 
man, who had taken the advantage of his 
generoſity to debauch his child; and 
what ſatis faction could atone for the loſs 
of her honour, and the ſhame he had an- 
nexed to his family for ever?” | 

« Novght but death (replied Bernat- 
dine eagerly.) > 

% Nothing but his blood, my Lord 
(added Goddard ſavagely) ſhould ſatisfy 
me.“ ü | 4 

Noble- minded brave-hearted men 
— Oh! how well deſerving are you both 
of my eſteem, protection, and admiration!” 

Rodolph having worked up theſe weak 
ſanguinary men to anger and revenge, he 
next prepared to introduce bis favourite 
Point, that required {ome ſuch infinuating 
diſcourſe, with which he had ſo artfully 
prefaced his main defign—The loſt fame 
of poor Santa-Maria had ſorely touched 
his heart. He could not, however, poſi- 
tively realize the eauſe thereot in the per- 
ſon of the Lord Rinaldo. Surmiſe, ne- 
vertheleſs, had given a ſtrong colour of 
ſaſpicion. At all points, he regarded the 
ſubject as gone too far by, to be ever again 
recovered. The diſhonour, he knew, did 
not altogether attach itſelf to him. He 
was not the cauſe of ii therefore, could 
not divide the ſhame, except (as he con- 
2 among the illiberal part of man- 
kind. | 

The principal objects before him, awake 


A 

or aſlcep, that tormented his mind, were 
the fore apprehenſions of his loſs of fame 
and honour. The idea of once more 
fighting at the fide of his Viceroy; and in 
the cauſe that his countrymen were abott 
to eſpouſe, warmed his ambition, and ex- 

ultingly made his heart aſpire to farther 
deeds of warlike glories. But theſe flat- 
tering hopes were now fruftrated by the 
diſhonour of Santa-Maria. He could not 
Juſt at preſent raiſe ten men at arms ;— — 
whereas, the deficiency of the regiment he 
had been appointed to lead to the glo- 
rious field of battle, was reported to fack 
ten ſcore, to make up the accuſtomed com- 


lement—W hat, therefore, was to be re- 


Tolved upon?—What' could be refolved -- 
upon ?—what ? n | 
Why, nothing more or leſs than the aſ- 
ſaſſination of Prince Rinaldo, to whoſe 
great fortunes and proud towers, he was 
the indiſputable heir—A deed, that, to 
be brief, the Count had fully determined 

upon in his own mind; and, therefore, 
had ſent for theſe fellows to be the im- 
_—_— inſtruments of his ſanguinary pur- + 

e. | 

2 My brave ſoldiers (continued Ro- 
dolph) in your preſent maſter, behold the 
moſt wretched being in exiſtence One 
misfortune is in general certain of eoming 
upon another: for, but lately our. Vice» 
roy tent for me, to hold a private confe- 
rence. The ſubject of this interview was 
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an appointment to a regiment of eavalry, 
-With an order to reſtore it to its priſtine 
dilcipline, and former warlike quota and 
£PPearance,--—The' regiment; however, 
lacks two hundred men io render it com- 
ÞPlete—But, alas! my good fellows, this. 
glorious buſineſs cannot be now accom» 
phſhed—" | 

«© And why not, my Lord?” (ſaid Ber- 
nardine, with the moſt anxious emotions 
in his voice and countenance), | 
Fou know, good Bernardine, that TI 
have already ſpent vaſt ſums of money 
abroad in our. Neapolitan wars; and that 
at home I have maintained my houſehold 
with all the munificence likewiſe of a 
Neapolitan baron, Theſe ſucceeding ex- 
pences have exhauſted my means—1 look- 
ed vp, however, for a reſtoration of them, 
in the alliance of my daughter with my 
wealthy kinſman. Theſe expectations, 
you perceive, are now baniſhed for ever; 
and your old Captain muſt now fink with 
diſhonour to his grave. For—it cannot be 
expected, that if Santa-Maria has conde- 
ſcended to become Lord Rinaldo's miſ- 
treſs, that he will ever condeſcend alſo to 
make her his wite.” | 

The young Prince's pumſhment, my 
Lord—(exclaimed Goddard) cannot be ex- 
ceeded by his ingratitude.” 

© Say, my gracious maſter (added Ber- 
nardine) can we revenge you?? 


* My brave, my honeft ſoldiers (re- 
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WE, | 
turned the Count; riſing, and folding them 
both in his arms) how ye have revived my 
hopes, raiſed my falling fame, and cheer- 
ed my future proſpecis; yes, my. beloved 
comrades (for Rodolph, when he withed 
to carry a favourite point, would ſtoop to 
the meanelt equality) yes, ye can revenge 
me.” | 4% 

« Point out to vs (ſaĩd Goddard) point 
to the way and means, my Lord; and we 
wl give you your revenge.” 

“It is, then (aufſwered the Count in a 
ſtern, folemn, and empnatical accent) To 
furpriſe Martorazo Cie a/c; ſjinate 
ite Prince, and With twin lis favourite tutor 
and guardian, 'Manfreds ! ! P? * 

The fellows pauſed and were filent. 

The cunning determined Rodolph. how. 
cer, after having thus far ſueceſsiully 
b:ired his Look, now took the opportunuy 
of throwing in a frei lure, which che 
h:a!t-refolute villains very ſoon and cagerly 
caiched at. x 

I perceive (thus artfully continued 
the Count) that my propoſals have excited 
{one alarm, a ridiculous interval of ſif 
pence, unworthy of you brave and day tte 
leſs minds; unmaniy apprekeofions! The 
dced accompliſhed, will lead us all into 
the field of glory, and into the plains of 
affluence. For, on the faith of a Neapo- 
nan baron, I prontiſe ye both, that the 
recompence ot Rinaido's and Mantreadi's 
&catbs--{for here again, i lay, thai that 
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ulurper of my kinſman's affeAions, muſt 
go on this ſame long journey; he 18 eun- 
ning and ſuſpicious, therefore. might pry 
into the act; he is faithful and moſt loving 
withal to his lor dly maſter; therefore, he 
cannot but hereafter thank us, if to Hea- 
ven he may go, that we had ſent them an 
the ſame happy pallage together, undi- 
vided as they have lived) —thall not only 
afford you great riehes, but ſtil} greater 
honours. You ſhall have 500 crowns 
each, when I take poſſeſſion of the caſtle, 
You ſhall afterwards be dubbed my an- 
cients, acc ompany your brave viceroy to 
the heart of. treacherous Conſtantinople, 
vanquiſh the baſe marauders of our ſane- 
tioned territories; then return home with 
the glorious title of champions ef Ialy; 
and therevy enſure yourſelves immortal 
honour in this world, and eternal glory ju 
the next!“ 

Theſe deluſive promiſes and allurements, 

ad their deſired effect on Bernardine and 
Goddard; for at every latter word that 
the Count had uttered, their eyes flaſhed 
hre; and, overcome at lait, by the natu- 
ral courage, or rather, genuine tcrocity 
of ithcir difi» tions, and the enthuſtaſm 
of their Glordered imaginations, they 
both drew their ſwords at the ſame mo- 
ment, and ſwore — 

« By the Almighty Saints above, that the) 

Would u delay an hour in ſacrificing eve! 
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thing, to the honour and vengeante of their 
lord and captain! ! P'— 48 

_ Theſe laſt expreſſions were ſpoken with 
ſuch warmth and vociferation, as to-alarm 
Rodolph. He, therefore, anxiouſly re- 
commended them to be cool, and to liſten 
di ſpaſſionately to what he had farther to ſay. 

In the morning, you ſhall ſet off for 
the caſtle, which is fix and fifty leagues 
from Naples, an eaſy journey of ſix days. 
It is not far diſtant from the town of Mar- 
torano, from whence it bears its name. 
Advancing into the mountains, you come 
to this important fortreſs. It is ſituated 
on a high rock; the way which leads to 
it is dug out of the ſteep ſides of this ſame 
rock on which it ſtands. The young 
prince Rinaldo, ſecure in the affections of 


the neighbouring town and people, 1s 
always thinly attended, and tas accuſ- 


tomed almoſt daily to ſaunter in the adja- 
cent expanded foreſts; accompanied only 
by Manfredi, his bow, his quiver, and 
his angle. He is eaſily to be ſurprized 
out of the Caſtle ; being never armed, but 
with theſe ſame puerile weapons; for his 
natural bent has ever been more inclined 
to peace, ſtudy, and devotion, than to the 
more manly occupations of war. His na- 


ture partakes of the idle p7/grim, and not 
the active ſoldier. 


His hand is made to graſp 2 palmer's flaff, | 
SHAKSPEAR&, 
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In ſhort, he will afford you little pains: 
both his and Manfredi's worldly concerns 
can be ſpeedily. concluded. And now, 
(Bernardine and Goddard, alike my truſty 
friends and brother ſoldiers) moſt eſpeci- 
ally do ye mark me— The rear of this 
ſtrong fortreſs is flanked and protected by 
the deep and rapid river, Sauula. The 
current, if I recollect right, is ſome what 
ſmooth on the weſt fide, and tlie moat 
there may probably be eaſily croſſed.— 
I ſhall provide you with a ſtrong rope lad- 
der, made with four iron hooks, which 
you muſt contrive to throw over the wall, 
and which catching at the other ſide, you 
will find yourſelves on the rampart of the 
caſtle. The glorious deed being performed, 
convey the bodies afterwards under the 
mantle of night, to this ſame guardian ri- 
ver—there fink them both.—But lhſt—bg 
. cautious in this laſt performance; for; 
without all due precaution, they way 
«ſcend, and float upon the ſurface, By 
theſe neglects, and want of forethought, it 
thus falls out, that Juneft murders —Telf-in- 
tereſted ones at Icaſt—one time or other, 
ſo often re-appear before the broad face of 
day. To ebviatc all theſe accidental diſ- 
coveries, therefore, will I provide you alſo 
with long iron chains, with which you 
may attach the bodics to ſome ponderuus 
 Kenes, that have fallen from the adjacent 
maily rock. There chen they muſt re- 
main, till the decayed fleſhi affords liberty 
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to the bones. Ropes or thongs might 


yield too ſoon, and give them ſpeedier ac- 
ceſs. So far, ſo good; and thus much 


for the ſurpriſe and aflaſſinations.—-In 


your abſence, I will methink what ſteps. 


ſhall be next taken; but be cautious that 
you are not diſcovered lurking about the 
caſtle. The neighbouring ſhady foreſts, 
which o'ertop the mountain brows, will 
afford you ample ſhelter, from which, 
like the enormous boa, ye may. dart for- 
ward when occaſion offers to ſeize your 
prey. The deed accompliſhed, return 
homeward immediately—-avyoid all the 
principal towns on your journey from Mar- 
torano halt firſt at Nocera de Pagan ; 
the obſcurity of which place, and the un- 
ſuſpicious innocency of the poor ſcattered 
inhabitants, will baniſhall ſurmiſe. There 
reſreſh yourſelves ; then proceed with diſ- 
patch to the ſmall town of Evoli, where 
you may repoſe and refreſh yourſelves 
during the meridian, ſun. From thence 

do not halt, till you have paſſed the Ap- 
penine mountains, and reached Laura, 
another ſmall town, in the province of 
Baſilicata; there you may refreſh again, 
as at Ewli, which will make the equal 
ſhare of diſtance and of time. Proceed 
then to Caſtro Villari, a poor forltorn town, 
and there watch the coming of twilight, 
when you may poſt unobſerved through 
Coſcnza, and ec? ns enquiries of the 
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guards in the fortreſs. Laſtly, be ears 


tious in avoiding Bellitto, where my Kkinſ- 
man's d' Arcos Caſtella lies; leave that to 
the right, and .make the moſt ſecret w 
to Martorano, near which ſtands, emi- 
nently aloft, the proud towers of the 
Prince Rinaldo's Caſtle. And now mark 
this. journey meaſuring the diſtance of 
fifty-two leagues, muſt alſo meaſure. the 
Tpace of five days; on the fixth, therefore 
. {concluded Rodolph, with a firm empha- 
fis) I ſhall fix the deed os done.” | 
This infernal plot being thus far adjuſts 
ed, the no leſs infernal accomplices con» 
cerned therein joyouſly retired to their 
Joint apartment; and left the arch-fiend to 
contemplate on what had paſſed, and to 
xuminate on what was to come. 


I 


CHAPTER XI. 


The image of a wicked heinous fault 

Ives in 50 eye: that eloſe aſpect of his 
Does ſhow the mood of a much-troubl'd breaſh, 
— — — All is oblique; 

I bere's nothing level in our curſed natures - 
But direct villainy. 


SMAAAS IAR z. 


Tu E incoherent and unaccuſtomed man- 
ner both of ſpeaking and acting, that had 
lately accompanied the behaviour and con- 
ver fation of Rodolph, ſtruck the anxious 
Lady Iſabella with exceſſive pain and aſto- 
piſhment. She, ever and anon—and anon 


and ever—plupged herſelf into the moſt 


| ( 65 ) 
ferions, perplexing contemplation. Her 
refletions, however, afforded no other 
conviction, than that of every thing fore- 
boding ſome: freſh diſaſter being near at 


hand. Filled with theſe melancholy an- 


ricipations, and overwhelined alike with 
| maternal-—-conjugal tendernefs, and a 
ſtrong pre-fentiment alſo, that all might 
not be well intended towards her favous 
_ rite, Lord Rinaldo; ſhe was at length de- 
termined to purſue her huſband to his 


private cloſer, and, by the fondeſt endear- Ds 


ments and perſuaſions, endeavour to 
wrench the lurking miſchief from his 
A | * { 

With flow and trembling ſteps, there- 
fore, ſhe had made her way to Rodolph's 
cloſet: but—on the moment—the very 
critical moment—that ſhe had put her 
hand forth to knock at the door—Iſa- 
bella's powers, already overpreſſed with 
doubt, tumult, and fear, were ſtruck mo- 
tionlefs, by that dreadful, uncertain ex- 
clamation, which then eſcaped the hor- 
rid, threatening lips of Bernardine and * 
Coddard— | 3 
By the almighty ſainis alone. that they - 
would not delay an hour, in Jacrificing every 
thing to the honour and wvengtance of tleir 
ford and maſter II 25. N 
Lady Iſabella immediately recognized 
the voices of Bernardine and Goddard. 
dhe kne w * fatally knew them 
1 8 | 5 3 * e 7 
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- to be the keen tools of their maſter's 
deſperate purpoſes. A chilly ſenfation 
creeped through every limb. She re- 
treated from the cloſei-door with filent 
| horror —with unſpeakable. dread. Uuer- 
dance was then poſſible motion could 
ſcarcely afford its tardieſt aſſiſtance. She 
xetreated ſtep by ſtep. Even the filent 
ruſtling of her long ſable mantle kindled 
© terrors that thrunk her very foul. With 
_ difficulty, ſcarcely credible, ſhe reſtrained 
berſelf from fainting ;—for—oh ! moſt ago- 
nizing were her fears—her tender—moſt 
tender feclings!—The idea, however, of 
her hitherto unwonted attempt to intrude 
upon the privacy of her Lord; the anger, 
moreover, ſhe would heap upon herſelf 
in conſequence thereof; and, ſuperior to 
all theſe conſiderations, the hopes that ſhe 
might, by ſome happy means; hereafter 
diſcover whom the threat was levelled at. 
Lat length proved the victors of her ſex 
and her fears: — and, on this ſoothing im- 
pulſe, and momentary tranfition of recol- 
Icon, ſhe retreated, unheard, to her ſo- 
liiary chamber. P 
What a melancholy interval of reflec 
tion here occurred!—Lady. Habella was 
Rot only too fatally acquainted. with the 
inveterate temper of her Lord, but knew 
wo well the lavage diſpoſitions of his fol- 
lopwers at arms. She firſt ſaw the blow 
pointed to the boſom of her child, and 
once more beheld hes (in imagination) 


G9 
within the i icy arms of Death. * Would 
to God,” exclaimed the, on the firſt re- 
flection, in all the agonies of maternal diſ- 
treſs and affliction,.— would to God that 
ſhe had then happily paſſed from mortal 
exiſtence to tranquil eternity and, not 
thus, from everlaſting joys, to worſe—fat 
worſe, than death—perpetual infamy, and 
diſmal perſecution!” 

And then, on a ſecondand a mature deli- 
beration of thoſe dreadful chilling words: 

y the almighty ſaints above, that they 
would not delay an hour, in ſacrificing every 
thing to the honour apd vengeance Yf their lord 
and maſter !! PP 
| What could ſhe poſſibly and ultimately 
conjecture thereupon? ' 

Santa-Maria, happily (Iſabella con- 
ceived) was beyond their reach; nay, even 
the original purſuit had, by ber maternal 
(1 cannot ſay artful) perſuaſions, been given 
up—for, oh! what will not a fond mother 
do, or ſay, for a beloved—menaced child! 
— W ho, then, was to be the ſacrifice of 
Count Rodolph's honor and yengeance ?— 
Who?—if not the unfortunate Santa- Maria, 
the virtuous Lord Rinaldo! Conjecture 
ſurmife—ſuſpicion—were all at flake, and 
Iſabella was reſolved to wait with patience 
till time ſhould throw the uncertain and 
fatal dye. 

After the Count had, for a tine, indnlged 
his ſavage proſpects in filence and the over- 


grown fulneſs of his heart, be entered 
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Lady Iſabella's apartment—and entered it 
with a ſmile of joy on his countenance !— 

This bypocriſy of demeanor impreſſed his 

; wife with an idea, which ſhe had never 
entertained before —— —— 

Her huſband ſhe always knew to be a a 
man of violent meaſures—ot great ambition 
—implacable hatred—and, fince the fup- 
poſed death of his fon, F erdinand, of un- 
moved ſeverity. But never, till now, could 

| the conceive that he was ſuch a eruel and 
accompliſhed——her ideas were on the 
point of ſtarting the word —vil- 
lain but ſhe duddenly recollected that 
| ſhe was—his wife! He had never, hitherto, 
given her occafion for the horrid furmiſe. 
To her, he had ever been an indulgent 
huſband. She mght be miſtaken!—Upon 
that reflection, ſhe awaited the hand of 
Time. 
It's true (thought Iſabella within her- 
ſelf) that my Lord has ever been kind to 
me; but to Santa-Maria—ny poor, dear 
Santa-Marial—he may not prove ſo!—nor, 
perhaps, to my almoſt equally beloved 
 Rinaldoſ/ſ——1 will delay my thoughts 
for the preſent, haſty as they may be, 
though I have every reaſon, from what J 
have heard, to be fuſpicioufly on my 
guard—-for Santa-Maria ; though again, 
thank God! I think ſhe is now diſtant from 
her fatherly enemy!“ 
2 The Count retired early to his covehd 4 
and in the morning, meeting Bernardine 


(6 ) 
and Goddard in the hall, he let them ſe- 
cretly out of the poſtern:—the ſame poſ- 


tern through which maternal Tenderneſs, 


with a trembling hand, had ſo lately led 
Afffiction, in fair Devotion's garb, ſup- 
ported by the ſtaff of patient Fortitude. 


„ 
CHAPTER XII. 
Between che acting of a dreadful thing 
And the firſt motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantaſma, or a hideous dream; 
The genius and the mortal inſtruments 
Are then in council; and the ſtate of man, 


Like to a little kingdom, ſuffers chen 
The nature of an infurrection. 


He that ſtands upon a ſlipp'ry place | 
Makes nice of no vile hold to ſtay him up.—HAx G. 


Ropol pfl. aſter this laſt interview with 
the diſconſolate, diſtracted Lady Iſabella, 
ſecluded himſelf from \domeſtic ſociety. 
All his old ſervants, faving honeſt Drof, 
were ever encountered with a frown; and 
as for Carlo and Sylvia, he could not look 
upon them with ordinary patrence. All 
his hopes and ideas were now centered 
and employed in the return of Bernardine 
and Goddard: this ſubject entirely en- 
groſſed his imagination, fleeping or waking, 
fitting or ſtirring.—Dreadful ſuſpence! 
pending, as it did, upon the elotted beam 
of kindred blood! 5 

On the tenth day, however, after theſe 
ſame villains' departure, a ſpecial courier 
arrived at the Count's palace, with dif- 
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patches from the South. He knocked loud 
ly at the gate, and with great haſte gave 
the ſubſequent letter to the porter, to be 
immediately delivered to his Lord, as it 
contained a matter of extraordinary im- 
portance. Rodolph, at this time, was in 
his cloſet; and after Droſi had delivered 
the ſame, he opened it with all the agita- 
tion that can poſſibly be ſuppoſed, from 
the violent conflit of mind that he was 
then labouring under. FS 


To the moſt noble CounT RO DOT E. 


AS a kinſman whom I greatly eſ- 
teem, it is urgently requeſted, for the ho- 
nor and ſecurity of your hereditary caſlle 
and extenſive domains, that you would 
immediately ſet out for the South, —The 
Lord Rinaldo has not been ſeen, or heard 
of, for theſe four days paßt. An accident 
of an extraordinary nature muſt have diſ- 
poſed both of himſelf, and his old compa=- 
nion, Manfredi,—No one has, of late, been 
ever ſeen to enter, or depart from, the 
caſtle. The great gate is cloſed, and no 
one can preſume to force it, tilt you ar- 
rive.—Haſte Count, therefore, on this un- 
welcome ſummons, to the South! 

Bellito. D'AR cos.“ 


Nothing could exceed the aſtoniſhment 
of Rodolph, on the peruſal of this letter. 
—Bernardine and Goddard had not been 
'departed more than ten days.—The jour- 
ncy, to and from Martorano, exceeded 
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that time, ſetting apart the neceſſary ſpaee 
that they muſt unavoidably have had o- 
caſion to employ in the execution of their 
embaſſy.— On reflection, however, the 
deed appeared as though accompliſhed, by 
ſome means or another; and. it now was 
evident, almoſt beyond a doubt, that Ri- 
naldo and Manfredi exiſted no longer. 
Inflamed with this 1dea—pantiag, more- 
over, to take poſſeſſion of his kinſman's 
immenſe riches and ſtately eaſtle and not 
doubting, withal, but he ſhould meet Ber- 
nardine and Goddard, on their return 
home ward, he was determined to ſet off 
early in the morning, and therefore com- 
manded Droſi to be prepared for a jour- 
ney to the South, by dawn of day, to at- 
tend him to A caſtle.— Droſi ſtared with 
aſtoniſhment, when he heard this ſudden 
news; but fearful of making ſome of his 
old officious interrogations, filently retired. 
Farly in the morning, Rodolph, with 
Droſi, and a choſen few of his retinue, 
ſet off to take poſſeſſion of his caſtle in the 
South. During the whole courſe of his 
Journey, he expected the trampling of 
every horſe's hoof to be thoſe of Bernar- 
dine and Goddard. Leſt he might have 
miſſed them on the road, he made privats 
enquiries, not confiding, on this occaſion, 
even in 18 At every houſe of rendez- 
vous he halted at, enquiries were made, 
by himſelf, whether any ſuch perſons had 
lately made any abode thither on their 
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way. From the minute deſeriptions given 
of them, Lord Rodolph found that they 
had firſt been oblerved at Nocera de Pagani 
about nine lcagnes from Naples. When 
he reached Salerno, two lcagnces onward, 
his attention was arreſted, for a ſhort 
time, at the fight of an immenſe number 

of peaſants on the margin of che bay, ſoine 
dancing and playing. The major part, 
however, appeared more fixed upon ano- 
ther object, which, on approaci.ing near- 
er, he diſcerned to be a conteſt between 
ſeveral ſmall veſſels off the bay, in the 
Tyrrhenian Sea. On enquiring the cauſe 
(mingling wich this enquiry an air of ſur- 
prize, particularly ſo, on ſecing ſeveral 
tartanas beating againſt the ſhore, and na- 
turally ſuppoſing, at the ſame time, ſome 
conflict then happening betwixt the na- 
tives and the corſairs of Barbary) he chur- 
liſhly received for anſwer, © That it was 
only a ſham- fight between ſome veſſels in 
the bay, at the expence, and by the com- 
mand, of Philip, Count Contarini.”—T his 
reply, which came alike unexpectedly as 
uneouthly, 1 in a moment converted his air 
of ſurprize to that of vexation and aſpe- 
rity. * That Contarini (thought Rodolph, 
turning his Horſe's courſe, and ſpurring 
him ſharply up the adjacent hill)—that 
this Lord Philip ſnauld lo overtop me in 
character and appearance, is more diſtreſ- 
fing to my aſpiring ſoul, than was I to 
mingle in the meaneſt, the very meaneſt 
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rank, of the Viceroy's army! There, in- 
deed. the loweſt file may ſtart forward to 
the poſt of honor :—the brave ſoldier, then, 
thinks not of his title, or his purſe.— But, 
when Rodolph thinks of Contarini, the 
profeſſed rival of his honor and of his 
houſe, thus vaunting forth upon the velvet 
down of opulence and proſperity, keep- 
ing the mouths of fools agape with pride 
and oſtentation, inflaming and torturing 
the very ſea with his ſuperficial ſhows!— 
then, again, Rodolph forgets his ſuperior - 
title, and regretting, damns the poverty of 
his purſe. © | 
This was the firſt, but not the only point 
of vexation, that overtook him in his way 
to Martorano Caſtle. For ſcarcely had he 
reached the aſcent of the neighbouring 
hill, when he diſcovered two divided bat- 
talions of horſe and foot, attacking and de- 
fending a heap of ruins, ſuppoſed once to 
have belonged to the ancient Salernnm. 
On Rodolph's enquiring alfo the cauſe of 
this from the neareſt piquet, he received 
for anſwer, „That the battalions before 
him had been but newly levied, and that 
their reſpeQive generals were now inar- 
ſnalling them, previous to their marching 
into Aſia.” © And whoſe company (re- 
Joined the Count) is that on the right, de- 
tending the ruins, and whoſe ſupenoruy 
of {1ze and ſplendid appearance, render 
them ſo much more and martially conſpi- 
Vos. I. H | 
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euous, than their fellow ſoldiers?” © That 
company, Signor (replied the out- poſt) is 
captained by the Lord Contarini and 
vonder he is himſelf, at the head of his 
troop, on the point, as I conjetture, of at- 
tacking the beſiegers upon their left flank, 
We know him, (concluded the piquet) 
above moſt of our other captains, by his 
ſuperior mien and ſplendid accoutrements.“ 
« Tortures and furies! (inwardly exclaim- 


ed the Count, wounded to the heart's core, 


at this mortifying eulogium paid, and not 
untruly ſo, to his bitter and ſucceſsful 
enemy) why have I been led into a ſecond 
track, that has thus crofſed and cut my 
pride and ambition to the very quick? 
On this he clapped his ſpurs cloſe upon 
the ſides of his charger, and puſhed him 
upon its utmoſt ſtretch, till he reached 
Evoli, a diſtance of fix leagues from Sa- 
lerno. | | 

At Evoli, Bernardine and Goddard were 
recognized; alſo at Caſtro Villari, but at 
no other place. To his infinite mortifica- 
tion, none ſuch were elſewhere to be heard 
of; vexed and diſappointed, he haſtily pro- 
ceeded to the ſmall Caſtella of the Cheva- 
her D' Arcos, which lay about half a league 
ſouthward from Bellito, and another league 
from Martorano; where after meeting 
with the moit hoſpitable reception, he was 
eaſily perſuaded to take up his reſidence 
for that night. | | 

Here chagrin purſued Rodolph, with all 
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its baneful influence. He could learn no 
more from d' Areos reſpecting the Lord Ri- 
nal do, than what had been briefly related 
in his letter. What touched him, howe- 
ver, ſtill as ſorely, was the latter informa- 
tion he unwillingly acquired. For, on 
aſking the Chevalier reſpeQing his nephew, 
the Count Contarini, Rodolph was informed 
as thus: | | 

My nephew (replied d' Arcos) is now 
prepared to attend the Viceroy, againſt the 
unprovoked enemies of his country. Pre- 
vious to his departure from my caſtle, I 
amply furniſhed him with money, and one 
hundred men, fully equipped and accou- 
tred.— All volunteers like himfelf, in the 
vice- regal cauſe. The youth, though na- 
turally brave, and of the moſt undaunted 
mettle; is, I am ſorry to obſerve it, my 
Lord, raſh, vindictive, and malicious.“ 

Here Rodolph frowned conviction. 

* Prone to Jie? debauchery, and in- 
flamed with every luxury, that youth and 
the court can yield.—! need not allude to 
the great and implacable revenge his fa- 
ther bore to Eto houſe, and which, by 
his leſſons and perſuaſions, have deſcended 
to his ſon; ſeeds of animofity that ſtill 
grow ſtronger as age increaſes, notwith- 
ſtanding all my pacific efforts to allay them. 

“My ſon, Ferdinand, I fear, is the ſe- 
vereſt ſufferer by this family animoſity,” 
thought Rodolph within himſelf, enereaf- 
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ing the ſable frown that had alrcady over- 
ſhadowed his dark yellow aſpect. 

* For theſe ill-growing evils (conclud- 
ed the chevalier) I have, by way of an 
oblivious: antidote, enabled him thus to 
proceed with the Viceroy, in his view of 
penetrating into the very heart of Turkey, 
40 revenge the repeated inſults and op- 
eg made on the houſe of Naples; 

oping, that by time and reflection, he 
may eradicate thoſe baneful qualities, 
that have taken ſo deep a root in his youth- 
ful, and, I may add, his preſent de praved 
heart.“ 

The force and propriety of d' Arcos 
ſpeecbh, ſtruck the Count with the moſt 
prepoſſeſſing ſentiments in favour of his 
hoſt. He therefore gratefully thanked 
him for the goodneſs of his intentions to- 
wards himſelf and his houſe. A bitter 
thought, however, came acroſs him, which 
wrung his very ſfoul—That the hated Con- 
tarini, was prepared to ſet out on his ex- 
pedition, , with great ſupplies of money, 
and 100 men at arms, when he had not 
8 a ſingle freſh recruit, pierced 
nm to the very quick. — A happy thought, 
however, ſtarted it{elf on a ſudden, which 
relieved the greatneſs of his paſt anxiety. 
This fame happy thought ſuggeſted to him, 
that he was on the eve of becoming poſ- 
ſeſſor of the rich Caſtle and domains of his 
deceaſed kinſman, the Prince Rinaldo; the 
bare idea elevated his drooping ſpirits to 
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the zenith of exultation.—I will (con- 
ceived 8 enereaſe my regiment to 
2 double complement of men- will ſuit 
my equipage to the greatneſs of my rank 
—will alſo ſurpriſe our Viceroy with the 
greatneſs of my loyalty.— I will be ac- 
counted foremoſt 1n avenging our country's 
wrongs, and then return ten times richer 
in vengeance, honour, wealth and glory. 

Poſſeſſed with theſe flattering proſpects, 
the Count became uucommonly cheerful 
and elated. —He called heartily for the 
goblet, and drank unſparingly. The hoſ- 
pitable Chevalier welcomed this friendly 
diſpoſition of his gueſt; his honeſt heart, 
however, on reflection, ſuggeſted that mer- 
riment was ill-ſuited to the appropriate 
melancholy of the occaſion. _ 

Rodolph, having obſerved in the height 
of his hilarity, that he ſhould take poſſeſ- 
ſion of Martorana Caſtle early in the morn- 
ing; D'Arcos obſerved, that it would take 
ſome pains to effect an entrance“ the 
large caſtle-gate is ſhut—the ſurrounding 
foſſe is filled to its very top, from the influx 
of the rapid river Savuto; — ſaving indeed, 
the ſouth front part of the Caſtle, whoſe 
entrance is defended by the great gate.— 
The only poſſible means, therefore, of 
penetrating into the caſtle, muſt be effect- 
cd by the means of a ſmall tartana on the 
welt fide of the fortreſs. On that ſite on- 
ly, the thick walls have yielded tothe iron 
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hand of Time ; and there alone, the wa- 
ter is ſhallow and fteady, from its con- 
ſtant evacuation into the ſmall loops, that 
have given way to its rapidity, and which 
have of late been neglected. My tartana 
which is now moored in the river Crati, 
that waſhes the rear of my Caſtella, will 
enable you to ford the ditch ; though the 
ponderous ruins of the great eaſtern tow- 
er, that has lately concealed its proud 
head beneath the precipitate floods of Sa- 
vuto, may render the paſſage ſomewhat 
dangerous. A ſcaling ladder, with gra 

pling irons, which I can alſo ennie 
provide you with, will enable you (in this 
ſole ſhattered part) to aſcend the once im- 
penetrable ſides of this ancient and for- 
midable caſtie. Refiſtance from within 
is not to be looked for, as I have alread 

not only ordered the bugle-horns to be 
ned, till they have re- echoed through 


and through the thick branches of-the cir- 


cumjacent foreſts, but alſo ſhot repeated 
arrows over the walls, on all fides, with 
letters infixed, to learn ſome kind of in- 
formation, from thoſe ſuppoſed. to be ſo 
Tecretly encloſed within.—But have never 
ſcen mortal—even upon the higheſt tur- 
rets of the fortreſs. Were there rcfidents 
within, even but the ſcantieſt number 
and thoſe prepared for defence ;—-no 
f:icndly or hoſtile intruſion could annoy 
them with impunity. Theſe circumſtances, 


my Lord, bcing duly * we will 
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attempt this plan, let the conſequences 
and diſcoveries prove what they may. If 
the young Prince 1s found hereafter alive, 
then let us kneel to Heaven, and thank 
our omnipotent Being for his ſafety z—if 
not—let me then hail thee—Lord of Mar- 
torano Caſtle!!!“ 

Though the welcome gratulation of— 
Hail + Lord of Martorano Caſtle, afforded 
Rodolph the moſt ſenfible pleaſure, ſtill 
all the obſervations of d' Arcos ſtruck the 
Count with this perplexing, complicated 
reflection: | | 

That if it was ſo difficult for um, as the 
legal owner of Martorano Caſtle, to gain ad- 
miſſion, by what means could Bernardine and 
Goddard have entered, io accompliſh their 
ſanguinary defigns 

Rodolph reflected on this enigmatical 
point over and over again, but could ga- 
ther no clue whatever to fautsfy his cu- 
rioſity. Having ſifted his imagination for 
ſome minutes, he was interrupted by the 
good Chevalier, who miſinterpreting his 
thoughts, in the moſt anxious and friendly 
manner, obſerved—'I hat the impediment 
he had repreſented was of little import. 
as it could be overcome by the ſetting of 
to-morrow's ſun. 
The Count nodded eonviction, and dropt 
the reflection, with this concluding idea: 

That Rinaldo had been diſpoſed of, by ſome 
means or another, through the artifices of 
Bernardine and Goddard. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


But here it is; prepare 
To ſee the life as lively mock'd, as ever 
Still ſleep mock'd death; behold, and ſay, "tis well 


Maſterly done, 
The very life ſeems warm upon her lip. — 


Thus are my bloſſoms blaſted in che bud! 


And caterpillars eat my leaves away,— 
SHAKSPEARE, 


By dawn of day, Count Rodolph and 
the noble Chevalier D'Arcos, attended by 
the greateſt part of his retinue, with the 
ſcaling-ladders and tartana, which was 
thrown acroſs a litter, and ſome old do- 
meſtics, who had ſerved under him, in 
the warlike capacity of pioneers, proceed- 
ed on the other de of Martorano, to take 
poſſeſſion of Rinaldo's caſtle.— 

They had not advanced above a mile 
from Bellito, when they obſerved the ma- 
jeſtie caſtle of the loſt—unfortunate Ri- 
naldo. It there appeared before them on 
one of the ſtcepeſt rocks in all Italy. Its 
proud front ſtood full before their view: 
its ſides were defended by extenſive fo- 
reſts, that appeared envious of the lofty 
towers that overtopped their wondrous 
growth: —the murmuring breezes, how- 
ever, ſhook their pride, and forced them 
to pay obedience to the neighbouring bat- 
tlements—whilft, as they approached, the 
daſhing billows of the rapid Savuto, could 
be diſtinctly heard reverberating againſt 
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che northern wall of this hardy and long- 
famed fortreſs, 3 | 
D' Arcos having attained the weſtern 
fide of the caſtle, ordered the tartana to 
be launched; and then, accompanied by 
the Count and the pioneers, they croſſed 
the ſoſſe, and with ſome difficulty affixed 
the ſcaling ladder, and made faſt the grap- 
pling irons to the mouldering wall——— 
Ibis effected Rodolph pro- 
oſed aſcending alone — The Chevalier, 
bes inſiſted on accompanying him, 
as well as the pioneers, leſt they ſhould 
not immediately find the great caſtle keys; 
in which neceſſity they ſhould be obliged 
to force and undermine the gates. And 
—if my Lord—(anxiouſly obſerved the 
Chevalier, at this momentous criſis) our 
young and amiable kinſman, Prince Ri- 
naldo, has been treacherouſly dealt with 
—(a circumſtance, I believe, but to be 
too fatally true) the ; villains, no doubt, 
have taken every method to fortify them- 
ſelves againſt immediate diſcoveries.” 

The Count made no reply to this touch- 
ing obſervation. He now wiſhed that he 
had made Droſi acquainted with his infer- 
nal dehgn—he wiſhed him much alſo. to 
have been with him at this critical june- 
ture. But Droſi was left on the other 
fide of the foſſe, with the other domeſ- 
tics, whom he had already begun to re- 
gale with a haunch of veniſon, and ſome 
excellent lachryma-chriſti, that he had 
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brought with him, for fear of any unex- 
2 delays. | 

Rodolph, however, to conceal the agi- 
tation of his countenance (which the laft 
obſervation of D Arcos had made upon it) 
* firſt aſcended the ladder, and after he had 
croſſed the broken wall, was followed by 
the Chevalier and his pioneers. 

When Rodolph and D'Arcos had lodg- 
ed theurſclves el y on the ramparts, 
the latter ordered his follow ers at arms to 
continue there, till they ſhould be ſums 
moned to the interior of the caſtle. The 
Count and Chevalier then deſcended to the 
inner conrt-yard, from thence to the great 
hail. Ihe latter, percewing his compa- 
nion much exulted with the ſplendor and 
muniicence of his hereditary acquifition, 
complimented hin—(thorgh. with every 
due reſpect to the late unfortunate owner) 
—on his ſudden and wealthy poſſeſſions 

—* Let us, however, (ſaid D'Arcos) loſe 
no time in contemplation of our ſurround- 
ing grandeur, but aſcend to the apart- 
ment of my Lord Rinaldo, where we ſhall 
find the depoſitory of his immenſe riches 
If it ſo happily chances that the ſpoilers 
of his life have not alſo been the deſpoil- 
ers of his property—” 

On this, the Chevalier and Rodolph, 
poſſeſſed with far different ſenſations, 
aſcended the ſtair-caſe, and haſtening 
through the ſpacious corridor, ſoon found 
themſelves in the Prince s ſuite ot apart- 
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ments. They firſt examined his bed- 
chamber—all was filent and gloomy there 
not the leaſt traces of blood or pillage 
were to be perceived. The rich damaſk 
curtains, rendered ſtill far richer with the 
broad gold galoon that encircled them at 
every point, continued as they heretofore 
had ever done. They then entered thro? 
a ſmall door into the anti-chamber—The 
firſt objects here that repreſented them- 
ſelves to their view—were two immenſe 
iron cheſts, with their hinges disjointed— 
The ſtaples hung looſe, and the huge 
padlocks lay on the floor. One trunk had 
a plate of gold on the top, and the other, 
one of filver, with the arms of Rinaldo 
but freſhly engraved thereon. © Theſe 
cheſts, my. Lord (faid D' Arcos, as he en- 
tered the room,) are doubtleſs the repoſi - 
tories of gur kinſman's wealth and family 
records.” 

Rodolph eagerly opened the firſt—- 
when—!!! to his infinite aſtoniſhment and 
horror, he beheld——a frightful vaguity 
-—!!1! The Chevalier. was cqually alazm- 
ed and ſurprized. He looked alſo into 
the cheſt, and perceiving ſomething gif: 
ten at the bottom, he ſtooped and took it 
out. It was a portrait of Lord Rinaldo, 
encloſed in a caſe of rich diamands—The 
melancholy portrait of the unhappy youth 
when he lay in all the agonies of death 
His fine fair face was pale and waſted 


His checks were ſunk, and his eyes were 
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Ufted up with reſig natior- to that great Be- 
ing whom he ho oP: ed ſoon to viſit in the 
bleſt regions of Heaven. D Arcos, with a 
trewbling hand, reſigned it to the Count: 
that taſk perform. ed, he retired on one 
fide, and bede ved his cloak with the 
moiſt tcar of ſcufible regret. 

Rodolph, inſtead of regarding the por- 
trait with pity, viewed it with horror in- 
expreſſible—Guilt ſtruck him to the very 
foul—his heart's blood became chilled, 
and both his mind and body experienced 
thebittercſt convulſions of doubt—remorſe 
Hand terror.—The unaffected ſenſibility, 
however, of D' Arcos, became a mantle 
to his guilty ſenſations, and he poignantly 
endured them all, without laying himſelf 
open to the glance of an honeſt ſuſpicion. 

The good Chevalier having recovered 
from his ſoft emotions of pity "and regret, 
in an apparent cheerful manner, he turned 
round, and then obſerved, © Let us, m 
Lord, examine the other cheſt—The 
Count, on this, indignantly returned the 
Portrait of the Prince to D'Arcog—* It is 
your's—” (ſaid Rodolph, with aſperity.) 
„Then I accept it—(returnedthe other) 
with gratitude and reſpect.“ 

The Count, on this, proceeded to the 
other cheſt, and likewtfe—--found all 
empty there. Inſtead of expreſſing ſurpriſe 
and anger, as before, he now became on 
a ſudden ſilent and gloomy :—his facultiet 
appeared abſorbed in extreme ſtupidity: 
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his hand took its courſe towards the handle 
of his ſword—Perceiving, however, a ſe- 
cond glittering beneath, he ferociouſly 
ſeized hold of it; and, on examination, dif- 
covered it «to be the portrait of his 
daughter, Santa-Maria!!! 

Not reſembling that of Rinaldo? 8, wan 
and dejected, but full of joy and e xpecta- 
tion. Or rather, as the aſtoniſhed father 
miſinterpreted, full of luſt and wantonneſs, 
Her beauteous countenance was replete 
with animation, and with eyes ſparkling 
like thoſe of a lovely and long · expectinꝭ 
bride. 

Rodolph's indignation at this ſight ex- 
ceeded all bounds :—he threw the picture 
from him—beat his head againſt the wall, 
and launched out into all thoſe accuſtomed 
incoherences which ever accompanied his 
actions in the moments of diſappointment 

The Chevalier took up the re) jected 
portrait, and had ſcarce time to put 1 iato 
his doublet, when he was horror- ſtrucx 
with the ght of Rodolph's drawn ſword 
ready pointed to his heart. He ran ea- 
gerly towards him, and with much difh- 
culty wrenched the weapon from his furi- 
os graſp -Rodolph ſtormed with anger 
and diſappoinument—he curſed himſelf— 
his fatal ſtars—and the Being u ho gabe 
exiſtence to him, and to all thoſe with 
whom he had ever been conjoined. D Ars 


cos endeavoured to allay his wrath, but uw 
Vor. I. 1 
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 vain—Tt. was ineffectual he ſaw, to- admi- 
niſter reaſon 

« The villains (inadvertently explain 
the Count) have ruined —have plundered 
have deſolated me 

« What villains, my Lord?” 

& Thoſe villains, Bernar “ Here the 
Count 'ſuddenty checked himſelf. 
„Speak on—do you know ought of 
them?” 

„e The villains—alas! would I could 
find the villains? Would to God we could, 

my Lord 

Again Rodolph pauſed—trembled, not 
with fear, but rage. His ferocity at laſt 
gave way to prudence and refleQion.— 
Then ſuddenly whirling his cloak round 
his face, he bedewed it with the big ago- 
nizing tear of enraged diſappointment. 

The Cheralier, now moved more by 
the Count's anguiſh, than his former rage, 
adviſed him to be calm, till he had 
ſearched farther over the Prince's ſuite of 
apartments, which extended over all that 
part of the Caſtle. © The villains, yet 
(ſaid he) may have miſſed their booty. I 
will ſearch tarther.” Then carefully ex- 
amining about the chamber, that noinſtru- 
ment of deſtruction was at hand, he hurried 
forward, with his kinſman's drawn weapon 
in his graſp, to make farther reſcarches. 

After D' Arcos had quitted Rinaldo's 
anti- chamber, Rodolph bitterly exclaimed 
ch! yes—it muſt be ſo—thole villains 
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Bernardine and Goddard, have betrayed © 
 me-——they have murdered the Prince 
and Manfredi ;—have, by ſome infernal 
ſtratagem, diſpoſſeſſed the caftle of its 
riches, and here left me a beggar—have 
deprived me of the ſubſtance, and left only 
the ſhadow behigd—have erected their 


fortunes on my ruin: and, oh! what is 


mill more ptereing—may defend their 
claim by title of their murderous embaſ- 
2. I cannot accuſe them without expoſ- 

ing my own life and honour.— But 


pauſe) how could they have managed the 


deed, and deſpoiled the Caſtle of its 


wealth, ſo quickly ?—Time will ſcarcely 


allow its probability. Some demons muſt 


have conveyed them hither on the wings 
of darkneſs; or how could they poſſibly 


and ſo eafily have gained admiſſion into this 


till now inacceſſible fortreſs? when 
Here be was interrupted by the 
return of D*Arcos8—* My Lord—(flard he, 


on his entrance) I have made diligent 


ſearch over the whole range of Rinaldo's 

apartments, and not even the keys of the 
Caſtle can be diſcovered. We will, there» 
fore, proceed to break open the great 
gate—Sentinels ſhall be placed round the 
ramparts, and in all the watch-towers. 
That performed, you ſhall return to my 


Caſtella, and continue there till we can 


trace out ſome channel, where the mur- 
I 2 


(recolleQing himſelf after a ſhort 


7 


. 
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derers of our kinſman, and the maraud- 
ers of your property can be diſcovered.” 

« That is impoſhble— | 

For why—my Lord ?—” 

« I will explain the matter to you, 
Chevalier, more fully this night—” 

They then deſcended to the great hall 
but as they walked onward, they diſco- 
vered ſeveral lights at the extremity 
«© What can that bright illumination mean 
(faid Rodolph anxiouſly) which reflects on 
the ſteps, that I recollect leads to the 
chapel? ? 

« Let us on and ſee, my lord,” replied 
d' Arcos, with equal anxiety. 

On this, they precipitately haſted for- 
ward, and, aſcending the flight of ſteps, 
ſoon found themſelves in the chapel ; the 
ſides of which were all of black marble. 

The pavement contained little pieces of 
jaſper, porphry, ſerpentine, and marble 
of divers colours, which formed compart- 
ments quite different from one another; 
and though in ſome places worn, it till 
ſhowed the ſigns of ancient grandeur. 

The fight of this ſuperb little edilice of 
ſanity and worſhip afforded ng immedi- 
ate ſatisfaction to Rodolph ; another ob- 


ject of more importance attracted his deep- 


eſt attention which was momentarily 
{truck with the number of brilliant tapers 
that ſtood burning on the altar, and appa- 
zently as though but freſhly kindled.— 

** This is ſtrange, my friend— 


„ 
« W-ndrous ſtrange, my Lord —” 
« How can theſe tapers, D' Arcos, be 
| Preſerved ſo freſn, ſo brilliant, when there 
is no mortal exiſting in the Caſtle, to re- 

place and renovate them?“ 

VI cannot account for the myſtery, in- 
deed, my noble kinſman” — 

* Then—(faid Rodolph, after a ſhort 
pauſe, and with that quickneſs of thought 
and penetration which marked the leading 
features of his character) I will extinguiſh 
them, and fee if they are re-illumined 
when we return hither in the morning.” 

Hold, my Lord—will not this deed 
ſavour of ſacrilegious diſreſpe& to the holy 
images that ſurround us?” — 1 

% Pſhaw'!—-(ſneermgly, replied Ro- 
dolph) Why this objection, Chevalier, ſa- 
vours more of a monkiſh diſpoſition than 
that of an old warrior.” On this, he 
twiſted the corner of his mantle together, 
and extinguiſhed all the tapers one by one, 
and that—with all the unconcern Which 
characterized his unthinking, inflexible, 
and undaunted temper— 

Searce had the Count extinguiſhed the 
holy tapers, when ſome voices were diſ- 
unaly heard—vociferating—<* My Lord 
D*Arcos—which way is our Lord D'Arcos 
—Rodolph inftantly ſnatched his ſword 
from the graſp of his kinſman, and bid- 
ding him to draw his own, they deſcended 
ihe chapel ſtairs, and haſtily advanced to 

13 | 
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the ſpot from whence the noiſe proceeded 
—where they ſoon diſcovered the pio- 
neers in the centre of the Hall—ſtanding 
abreaſt, with no ſmall degree of anxiety 
and alarm depictured in their counte- 
Dances. | 

« What means this ſudden appeal? (ex- 
£laimed the chevalier)—Is there any freſh 
adventure at hand or abroad ?” 

“Nothing ſo very particular, my Lord 
(anſwered Martin, for himſelf and his com- 
rades)—but as we ſtood waiting your com- 
mands on the ramparts, we were ſuddenly 
alarmed with a loud noiſe, that ſeemed to 
proceed from the foreſt, on the eaſtern fide 
of the Caſtle.— The clamour favoured 
more of humour and jollity than any thing 
elſe. —We looked with all our eyes, but 
could diſtinguiſh nothing, from the thick- 
neſs of the wood. We, therefore, thought 
it our duty to warn your lordſhips of the 
fame, and having held a long, and moſt - 
deliberate council on the affair, it was 
unanimouſly agreed that we ſhould leave 
aur poſts, without general orders, and de- 
ſcend in ſearch of your Lordſhips.” 

Rodolph and the Chevalier, aecompa- 
nied by the pioneers, with drawn ſwords, 
haſtened through the extenſive court-yards, 
and intricate windings of the caſtle, till 
they reached the great gate, which was 
with infinite labour and difficulty broke 
open, When effected, they diſcovered, 
to their infinite amazement, the real cauſe 


} 
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of this dreadful alarm.—For on the other 
fide of the folle, were ſeen Drofi and all 
the Chevalier's domeſtics, placed in battle 
array—though ſo much intoxicated, with 
they lachryma-chriſti that they had im- 
hibed, as to render it a ſubject of prudence 
for them io form themſelves into a cloſe 
phalanx, to keep ſteadily together. When 
Droſi, however, diſcovered the features of 
his maſter, he waved his cap, which was a 
ſignal previouſly given by him, for ihe 
others io ſet up a loud huzza!/—Huzzal— 

huzza!—huzzal—re-<chtoed through the 


foreſts. Rodolph and the Chevalicr, not- 


withſtanding all the unfavourable occur- 


rences that they had ſo momentarily expe- 
rienced, could not refrain from ſmiling, 
at this groteſque behaviour and appearance 
of their domeſties. The pioneers laughed 


heartily, particularly at the droll geſtures 


and deportment of the captain of this Bac- 
chanalian group.—W hen the Count, how- 
ever, appeared, Droſi waved his cap again, 
and they each falling on one knee, vocife- 
rouſly exclaimed—Hail! Lord of Marto- 


rano Caſtle.--Rodolph, on this, half pleaſed 


and half angry, ſmiling and frow ning toge- 


ther; pleaſed with the fellow's innocent 


drollery, which he attributed, and rightly 
ſo, to his affection and attachment to his 
perſon and fortunes, but fill irritable from 
the diſappointment he had experienced— 


ſternly commanded Droſi to leave off his 
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buffoonery, to riſe, and follow him to the 


Caſtella of the Chevalier es, 


CHA PTEX LTY; 


An apple cleft in two 1s not more twin 


Than thele two creatures. 
SHAXSPEART, 


WHAT with the unexpected adventure 
in the chapel, and Droſi's drunken, miſ- 
chievons frolics; the Count and Chevalig 
had fo far forgot themſelves, as to neglect 
not only placing centinels about the ram- 
parts and towers of the Caſtle, as had been 
Propoſed, but to leave the great gate open; 
the ſcaling ladder on the wall, and the 
tartana riding in the foſſe. 

As it was rather late in the evening, 
when they arrived at the Chevalier's Caſ- 
tella, the ſupper had already been pre- 
pared. Lauria, the niece of D' Arcos, ac- 


Corcding to her uſual cuſtom, was in the 
hall, bufi ſy over looking the ſemale domeſ- 
ties, in providing her uncle's ſupper.— 


When the damſci, however, diſcerned the 
entrance and commanding figure of Ro- 
dolph, ſhe would have retired. The Che- 
valier nevertheleſs requeſted her to ſtay, 
and then introduced his Niece to the 
Count.—The elegance of her mien, the 
beauty of her countenance, and the mo- 
deſty of her deportment, reminded the lat- 
ter of his loſt. fugitiwe, Santa-Maria. The 
ſtrong reſemblance they bore to each other 
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in every diſtin point, drew a heavy figh 
from his boſom. He deſpondentiy ap- 
roached the amiable Lauria with a kinf- 
man's reſpectful fondneſs, and joined his 
wiſhes to thoſe of his kind hoſt. 
Rodolph ſcarcely partook of any food, 
though, agreeably to his old cuſtom, when 
adverſity puſhed cloſely upon him, he 
drank freely. The Chevalier, with infinite 
emotion, diſcovered the frequent glances 
that his gueſt beſtowed on Lauria, and the 
apparent anguiſh he experienced at every 
look. He eahly divined the cauſe. from 


whence they ſprung. He had heard of his 


daughter's reverſe fortunes, from his kinſ- 
man, Contarini, and with an exaggeration 
that made her guilt, though almoſt incre- 
dible, ſtill diſputable. This family miſ- 
fortune became the ſubject of that letter 
which brought Droſi the violent blow he 
had received for his offictous and untimely 


interrogatories. Condolence, indeed, pre- 


faccd the epiſtle—Though an honeſt pro- 
poſal ſucceeded of ſuffering Santa-Maria 
to take up a retired abode at his manſon, 
till the myſtery of her_ pregnancy could 
be elucidated. The fatal cauſe of this do- 
meſtic torture, had been alſo exaggerately 
attributed to Rinaldo, by the artful Conta- 
rini (though ſecretly ſo) for which reaſon 
d' Arcos had cautioufly forebore to fpeak 


much of the Prince; but when the neceſſity 


of the ſobject could not prevent his name 
being brought forward then, indeed, not- 
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withſtanding all the imputations of ſedue- 
tion that had been laid to his charge (a 
crime that, of all, he moſt abhorred) the 
partiality he bore for his great virtues, and, 
till now, unblemiſhed purity of mind and 
manners, could not prevent him from af- 
fixing the words of affection and reſpect to 
his name and character. 

The ſupper being removed, and the 
beautiful Lauria having retired, her uncle 
attended with ſilence, to hear the motives 
that had rendered it impoſſible for his no- 
ble kinſman's reſiding in the hereditary 
caſtle. | 


CHAPTER XV. 


To wilful wen, 
The injuries that they themſelves procure 
Muit be their ſchool-maſters— 
— — How he gliſtens 
Through my dark ruſt ! and how his piety 
Does my deeds make the blacker ! 
SHAKSPFARY, 


Ropol pl, perceiving his hoſt's ſuſ- 
penſe, after ſome pauſe, thus relieved his 
anxiety = | 

« Some little time after the intended 
nuptials of my daughter with Rinaldo— 
the abrogation of which, I ſuppoſe, Sir 
Chevalier, you muſt be acquainted with 
by this period?“ 

Here D' Arcos only anſwering with a 
ſigh of condolence, Rodolph immediately 
caught the affirmation, and then pro- 
ceeded i— 


1 

“J percewe it is even ſo! Slander hath 
the wings of a tark, and ſoars beyond our 
hearing and our fight. Soon, then, Sir 
Cacvaiter, after that event, the Viceroy 
ſcnt for me to his preſence, appointing me 
to the command of a mutilated regiment, 
to be ready, in a ſhort fpace of time, to 
march, fully equipped, and with its for- 
mer full complement of men, alſo, againſt 
the vindiftive Turk. 1 ſhall paſs over the 
encomiums he paid to my former ſervices, 
and to the zeal I had ever manifeſted to- 
wards my country and his Viceroyalty. 
When I became informed of Rinaldo's 
extraordinary abſence from his caſtle— 
(the cauſe of which you have attributed 
to ſome foul, unnatural deed—and which 
indeed ſuppoſe to be but too fatally 
founded in rruth) ) - = 


Excuſe theſe emotions! The dreadful 
idea oyerpowers me 7” 
And here 2 2 ́ 22 


The Count covered his face with this 
cloak—not to conceal the emotions of re- 
gret, but the glaring and impulſive colours” 
of bluſhing-irreſiſtible guilt. 

Jo continue however: When I was 
informed of my kinſman's fate, the ſervices 
IT owe my country, and the Vice-regent 
power, fondly led me to imagine that I 
might now ſcrve with treble zeal and ar- 
dour—-and that, by the acquiſition of wy 
dear ſeparted kinſi:an's wealth, Imight not 
only add to the fame and ſplendor of our 
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- houſe, but, by the immolation alſo of 


ſome thouſand infidel legions, make my 
Prayers more ACccc < ptabic above, for his 
eternal happineſs.“ 

Fad the really pious“ Chevalier poſſeſſed 
the ſligbteſt ſuſjicion that Rodolph had 
been the moſt diſtant author of attempting 
and plotting the deſtruction of Rinaldo, 
this laſt cxpreſhon of hypocriſy and im- 
picty would have harrowed up his ſoul. 
The Count, however, knew ſcarcely any 
thing of pure religion, bit by name; and 
even the ſcanty knowledge of her excel- 


- lencies that he poſſeſſed, better deſerved 


the title of ſuperſtition:—for, like moſt of 
the leading Captains engaged in this, and 
other ſanguinary conteſts of thoſe dark 
ignorant times, his mind was more en- 
groſſed by a brutal valour, and a perpe- 
tual thirſt for plunder, than any fixcd re- 


ligious corfideration, 


* But how reverſe,” continued Ro- 
dolph, “ has fortune proved II poſſeſs a 
caſtle, it is true, but deſtitute of thoſe 
means to cheriſh and maintain its ancient 
ſame and ſplendor. Pillaged of its im- 
menſe reſources:—1ts late Lord, and great 
wealth, removed by murderers and rob- 
bers;—nay, as it hitherio appears, not 
even one ſingle man of his magnificent re- 


tinue remains behind—Fow they could 


all have been diſpoſſeſſed and deſtroyed, 


confounds and diſtracis ny dilappowicg 
ſoul!“ 
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That point I can reſolve, my Lord, 
—Rinaldo's retinue has not been all de» 
ſtroyed: his men at arms I can partly ac- 
count for. As for Paul, and all his do- 
meſtic favourite ſervants, I cannot poſſibly 
ſurmiſe what can have become of them, 
more than of their young Lord! Their 
fate, however, appears interwoven with 
his own and Signior Manfredi's. 

* But, to proceed: When Count Con- 
tarini came to the South, it was my great 
exertions that procured him followers.— 1 
raiſed him ſeventy men at arms; thirty 
only remained to ſatisfy his eager hopes 
and glowing ambition. Diſappointment 
was furiouſly depictured on his counte- 
nance, when I intimated to him that I had 
done my utmoſt to promote his honor and 
his wiſhes. He thereupon left me chur- 
liſnly, and authoritatively exclaimed at 
his departure, that the remainder he 
muſt have and would have to make up 
N his complement of a hundred!“ The in- 
ſolence of his ſpeech and manners con- 
founded me; but flill, as I had launched 
4 


his little bark on the ocean of Fortune 
myſelf, and unwilling that it ſhould be 
crippled for lack of a few more hands to 


t weather it through the uncertain vieiſſi- 
4 tudes of a perilous voyage, I inſtantly re- 
4 paired to Martorano Caſtle——” 


* To Rinaldo's Caſtle! Sir Chevalier?“ 
Even fo, my Lord.” | 
Vaarl:: | 1 
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And did Rinaldo aſſiſt the enemy of 
our houſe—the moſt inveterate, the moſt. 


implacable Count Contarini?“ 


« Liſt, and have patience !/—He affiſted | 
me, and me only.—-Now hear and ad- 


mire the generous conduct of Rinaldo! 


For, when I related to him the ſeveral 
circumſtanees that thus agitated my mind 
(excuſe .my weakneſs here, ariſing, as it 
does, from the natural—almoſt unaccount- 
able affection, notwithſtanding all his 


vices, that I muſt ever bear for an only 


brother's ſon') — Rinaldo gave me this 
brief reply ;— 

«© Sir Chevalier, 
I have always admired your known 


great virtues and proverbial good quali- 
F wes, as much as I have condemned the 


vices and profligacies of your nephew. 
You are not accountable, though you muſt 


naturally feel for his. actions and indiſcre- 


tions, but ratber, like a ſtar of pre-emi- 
nent luſtre, diminiſh them by your ſuperior 
cffulgence. The Contarinis have been the 
profeſſed enemies of Rodolph's houſe (a 


houſe the neareſt and deareſt to my heart) 


and, alas! 1 fear their inveteracy has af. 
forded that family anxieties diſtreſſing and 
afflicting. There is nothing, believe me, 
my ſoul more abhors than kindred malice 
and perſecution; and we have both heard 
and ſeen ſo many fatal examples of theſe 
unnatural bitter animoſities, as to make 
every feeling Chriſtian boſom endeavour 
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w quench, rather than add deſtructive 
fuel to the cruel flame. An unexpected 
honeſt kindneſs (diveſted of all ſelfiſh, 
mean, intereſted views) therefore, may 
produce conviction, —-convicion, repent- 
ance; re pentanee, gratitude, and a eon- 
ſciouſneſs of having been precipitately led 
away by the fallibility of our natures, 
and the depravity of the human mind 
All theſe reflections combined, may pro- 
bably and ultimately effe& an everlaſting 
re- union of ſentiment—love—and ancient 
family affection. 

„ With theſe happy views, therefore 
(concluded Rinaldo). honour me with a 
viſit, Sir Chevalier, in the courſe of two 
days, and I will ſupply you with the de- 
ficteney of men you have to raiſe.” 

« To be brief, my Lord, I took my de- 
parture for that time; and when J return- 
ed to the Caſtle on the appointed day, I 
found the exact number of promiſed men, 
drawn up 1n the outer court-yard, equip- 
ped from head to foot. Surpriſed and 
pleaſed at this inſtance of active genero- 
fity, I ran into his arms, and expreſſed 
the deepeſt emotions of gratitude. © Do 
not thus oppreſs me-(ſaid the noble youth); 
for the brave fellows you behold before 
you, have been long weary of the inactive 
life that they have led of late in my cheer- 
leſs Caſtle. They were the undaunted 
followers of my N fire, and pant 

4 . 
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to engage in the patriotic war, againſt the 
cruel enemies of our faith. Oh! cheer- 
fully do I reſign them to my virtuous 
kinſman— (for ſuch, though flattering and 
undeſerving, my Lord, were all his words 
on this occaſion) you will be the means of 
ſending them onward to victory and glory 
— ſucceſs and honour accompany them al! 
-—aye,, to all, and all, who never flinch 
from their country's cauſe! May conqueſt 
wreathe its deareſt laurels round their 
brows! Tt is true, my faithful fellows (ad- 
dreſſing himſelf with uncommon energy 
to his armed retinue) you have loſt a young 
inexperienced maſter, but there (pointing 
3 to me) you have found one - aged and 
| ' | experienced, one who will appoint you 
(Here Rinaldo pauſcd——) a valiant 
—Ccaptain—” ' 
D' Arcos, without obſerving the agita- 
tion of Rodolph's countenance (ſo deeply - 
were his feclings interwoven with his ſub- 
jcct) thus continued: | : 
« Still amazed and. pleaſed with this 
diſintereſted generous conduct, neverthe- 
leſs, I could not refrain from arguing with 
Rinaldo, to give the affair a more delibe- 
rate conſideration. You cannot—(I ex- 
claimed) thus rob your wealthy and mag- 
nificent Caſtle of its ſtrongeſt bul wark.— 
Retain the one half for your own ſafety 
and defence. In theſe rude times, it may 
become the envy and attack of rough de- 
ſpoilers. Not only your riches, but your 
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perſon may be rendered the objects of 
their invaſions and brutality. 1 — 
you, therefore, do but retain the only one 
balf, for my ſake and happineſs. 

My Lord Rinaldo, however, continued 
inflexible to all my remonſtrances— I 
thank you kindly, Sir Chevalier (ſaid the 
noble youth) for your friendly ſolicitude 
in my behalf. — Manfredi, and a few am 
cient choſen domeſtics, will be all that 1 
ſhall now require. The world is loft to 
me, and 1 ſhall ſoon be loſt to the world. 
Seek not, my worthy D'Areos (concluded 
the Prince, on pereeiving me to attempt 
to ſpeak) to learn farther—I have been 
deprived of all that was moſt dear, and 
the whole earth now appears in wy icht 
a vaſt and miſerable vacuity.“ 

« On this he took of me an affectionate 
and laſt farewell, for never have J beheld 
him fiance.” 

After ſome moments” ſilence, Rodolph, 
with affronted haughtineſs, exclained— 

„ Methinks, Sir Chevalier, you have 
not ſpared encomiums on my guilty kinſ- 
man!“ 

I will not diſpu te a father's feelings 
(tenderly replied DA me, 
my Lord, if I have erred. Rinaldo may 
be guilty—l | cannot defend his faults— 
tho.-gh I cannot, from my foul, refrain 
from praifing his virtues. © I will admir 


that he may be guilty, and, as ſuch, I 
K 


3 
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will alfo fay, that, of all mankind, he is 
the moſt guiltleſs, amonglt the huge re- 
cord of the guilty.“ 

The Count, on this, roſe from his ſeat, 
and walked to and fro with haſty ſtrides. 
He endeavoured to reflect on what had 
eſcaped d' Arcos; reflection, however, 
failed him, for the more he thought, the 
deeper became the inyſtery. _ 

The Chevalier, too conſcious. of Ro- 
dolph's haſty and incoherent temper, ſuf- 
fered this momentary impulſe of paſſion 
to take its vent. When the Count, how- 
ever, had reſumed his ſeat, he thus once 
more addreſſed his haughty gueſt : 

I have no another ſubjeR to diſ- 
cloſe, my Lord, more important to your 
e and honour, than what J have 

Juſt briefly related:—1t ſhall be ſtill in 
your power to obey the Viceroy's re- 
queſt, and depart for the wars with twice 
the ſplendor of Philip Count Contarini.— 
Be not ſurpriſed, For . 

(Rodolph, ever attentive to the mighty 
call of ambition, drew his ſeat cloſe to 
. that of the Chevaher's, that not a word 
might eſcape him, on a point ſo welcome, 
ſo gladdening to his car)— The purpoſe 

+ ean and ſhall be caſily accompliſhed. A 
very few days ſince, a courier arrived at 
my gate, and left a large pondrous lea- 
thern bag, with my name ſupęr ſeribed 
thereon, and rode off without waiting for 
an anſwer. The man immediately brought 
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it to me, as I was fitting with my niece, 
Lauria, in this apartment; and when I 
opened the ſame, to my great ſurpriſe, it 
contained four thouſand crowns my 
aſtoniſhment. was exceſſive.— l immediatel 
conjectured that I owed the gift to the li- 
berality of Rinaldo. Ordering my horſe, 
I as inſtantly rode to the Caſtle, bat could 
neither obtain admiſſion, or make any one 
anſwer, to the loud and repeated ſhouts 
I gave, for the great gate was ſhut; i there- 
fore diſappointedly returned home, and 
diſpatched my ſervants on the different 
croſs roads, to gain ſome information of 
the courier, from the deſeription given to 
me, of him by the ſentinel. No borſe- 
man however, of that account had paſſed 
the roads, cither direct or croſs way.— 
A ter this ſtrange and perplexed event, I 
almoſt rode hourly to and fro, to the Caf- 
tle, and finding every thing as at. firſt; I 
then diſpatched a meſſenger to Four” 175 
lace, in Naples.“ 

« By holy Saint Mark (exclaimed the 
atomiſhed Count) myſtery hangs on myſ- 
tery moſt marvellouſly !” 

D' Arcos then roſe from his ſeat, and 
taking the leathern bag out of a private 
cloſet, put it into the hands of Rodolph. 

% There, my Lord (continued the Che- 
valier) you will find the ſum untonched.. 
This will, in a great meaſure, enable you 
to fulfil your duties as a faithful Neapoli- 
tan, a renowned captain, and a zealous, 
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valiant advocate of your country's unpro- 
voked quarreis. As my friend and kinſ- 
man, you muſt accept it. That ſum, 
however, may not exactly complete your 

noble and laudable deſign. I can add 
two thouſand crowns more, without in- 
juring myſelf or family, which, added to 
the ſum promiſed from the public purſe, 
will enable you to advance forward on 
your expedition, equal to the greatneſs 
and ſplendor of your rank and courage, — 
Hold, my Lord; one ſentence more and I 
have done ;—time will develope, on ſome 
future day, the myſtery that hangs over 
the fate of Rinaldo, and his moſt ſhame- 
fully plundered Caſtle. Heaven does not 
ſuffer murder and fſacrilege to go for ever 
undiſcovered. An hair-breadth event, of- 
ten brings the moſt ſecret crime to light; 
on that allwiſe and interfering Power, 
therefore, let us both depend. The 
finger of man may point the arrow of ſuſ- 
picion againſt each other; but the finger 
of God alone is able to point out thoſe ſe- 
cret, foul, and murderous deeds which 
for a time have often lain obſcured; but 
which on ſome future, though diſtant pe- 
riod, the omnipotence of Heaven never 
fails to bring into lightneſs, to ſhame, and 
puniſhment. If that day arrives (and 

oh! God grant it one day may) within the 
ſcanty remains of our lives; you may re- 
pay me the laſt tuo thouſand crowns the 
other four thouſand came to me by chanoe; 
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—happily ſent me to aſſiſt (in your repre- 
ſentation) our king and country. Of that 
I make no account, it is a dedication to 
courage and virtue. The nobleſt ſacri- 
fice a Neapolitan can ever make. But if, 
on the -contrary (and oh! may Heaven 
avert the contradiction) this myſtery ex- 
tends beyond the ſpan of our exiſtence, ' 
the laſt two thouſand may be reſtored, by 
teſtament, to my heireſs, my ſole heireſs, 
my dearly adopted child, Lauria.” 

The Count was fo ſtruck with this un- 
expected generoſity and candour from 
D*Arcos, that he continued ſilent for ſome 
time. After a few moments reflection, he 
thus as candidly and honourably, replied 
to the chevalier: 3 

« Sir Knight, L accept of the fix thou - 
ſand crowns, on this ſole condition, Nay, 
let me be heard,—I have not interrupted 
%- for, on the honour of a ſoldier, and 
as much I eſteem my fame and my word, 
I will not retract what I am now about to 
ſay In compenſation of theſe fix thou- 
ſand borrowed crowns—” 

«© Two thouſand, my Lord.” 

« Well then, Sir Chevalier, let it be 
two thouſand. I will deliver over to you 
the Caſtle of Rinaldo. Mark me, I do 
not offer that as a pledge; your accept- 
ance, on the contrary, will only tend to 
its honour and ſecurity. It will. prove a 
mutual advantage; I ſhall immediately 
prepare wy regiment for their intended 
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expedition. I have only one how remain» 
ing that is dear to me—-The Lady Iſa- 
bella. With her, I ſhall leave only two 
young domeſties; the others I ſhall take 
with me to the wars. Theſe ſolid terms 
you cannot reject. In friendſhip to us all, 
immediate compliance is neceſſary. A 
weak woman cannot defend the Caſtle, 
ſtrong as it is, in every part; my wife 
will, therefore, remain at her palace, in 
Naples, where ſhe can reſide in calm ſe- 
eurity.“ | 

The Chevalier D' Arcos, without the 
| leaſt hefitation, acceded to theſe indiſpu- 
table, and, we may add, honourable 
terms. It was therefore mutually agreed 
upon, that iri the morning, according to 
the old feudal cuſtom, he ſhould take a 
limited poſſeſſion of Martorano Caſtle. 


—— 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Tis wondrous ſtrange, the like yet never heard of; 


Either forbear, 

Quit preſently the chapel, or reſolve you 

For more amazement, if you can behold it, 
SHAKSPEARTE, 


CounT Rodolph and the Chevalier 
D' Arcos, with their reſpective domeſtics, 
ſet out for Martorano Caſtle by dawn of 
day. Droſi (by a ſpecial beckon from his 
Lord) accompanied him cloſe on horſe- 
back, and with whom he ſhared the prin- 
cipal part of his converſation - during 
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which he received the ſtricteſt in junctions 
that he ſhould. be always at band, and 
ready to receive the ſlighteſt commands. 

When they had attained the acclivity 
of the ſteep rock which led to the Caſtle, 
they were furpriſed, nay,, momentarily 
thunderftruck, to behold the great gate 
apparently—almoſt indiſputably ſhut 

This is flrange again, moſt wondrous 
ſtrange,” obferved Rodolph. 

* Still ſtranger and ſtranger, my Lord, 
(rephed D'Areos) but let us proceed to 
the weſtern fide of the Caſtle ; where, at 
all events, we can gain admiſſion as be- 
fore.” 

But who (obſerved Rodolph, with 
his ſable brow knitted to the nethermoſt 
depth of refleftion)—who could have thus 
cloſed the gate in our abſence? All this is 
ſtrange, very ſtrange indeed ;—all theſe 
collateral circumſtances, Sir Chevalier, 
muſt have proceeded from ſome ſecret, 
recluſe habitants within.” 

„But where can they be (rephed 
D*'Arcos)—where canthey be concealed?” 
% Heaven knows, returned Rodolph. 

4 And I believe on/y knows (anſwered 
the Chevalier); letus, however (continued 
he) await the event of futurity—the myſ- 
tery is ſtrange—at preſent apparently un- 
ſearchable; —let us proceed, however.” 
When, therefore, they had reached 
the weſtern fide of the Caſtle, the ſcaling 
ladder, which through the oblivious an- 
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xiety of the moment, had been left de- 
pending on the ſhattered wall -was miſ- 
ſing. 11 | | 2 
«© Where could that have gone, and 
how? (furiouſly exclaimed Rodolph)— 
Moreover (added he) where 1s the tartana 
we left floating on the ſurface of the folle?” 

« The influx of the river Savuto (re- 
Joined D'Arcos, ever anxious to place a 
thin veil over the intricate countenance of 
myſtery) may have forced 1t into her ra- 
pid fiream. Let us, therefore, ride to- 
ward the northern fide of the Caſtle; and 
in the mean time (addreſſing himſelf. to 
Martin, who was cloſe at hand)—go you 
to my Caſtella, and bring my other ſmall 
tartana, and another ſcaling ladder, which 
you will find hanging near the armoury, 
1n the outer hall. 

When they had rode to the northern 
part of the Caſtle, and reached the mar- 
gin of the river Savuto, they almoſt im- 
mediately recognized the ſcattered planks 
of the tartana—partly floating on the ſur- 
face of the ſtream, and partly daſhing 
againſt this impenetrable part of the for- 
treſs. | 3 

« Thus (ſaid D' Arcos) the loſs of the 
tartana; at leaſt, is palpably accounted 
for.” | | 

*« But how (rejoined the Count) can the 
other events be accounted for? The great 
gate cloſed, &c. &c.“ 

It was thus they paſſed their time in 
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this perplexing argument, till Martin ar- 
rived with another tartana, and a ſcaling 
ladder. They then aſcended the battered 
wall, as before, not leaving one fingle 
man behind. The pioneers were imme- 
diately ordered once more to force the 
great gate, whilſt Droſi was appointed 
the temporary captain of his comrades. 

During this interval, Rodolph ſaid to 
the Chevalier, © Let us proceed to the 
chapel, and ſee if the tapers I laſt night 
extinguiſhed are re- illumined.“ 

Droſi, alſo, ſeeing his Lord advance 
one way, with a view (as he conjectured) 
of ſettling ſome affair of concern and im- 
portance, gave a ſignal to his comrades, 
and putting himſelf at their head, ordered 
a quick march, and immediately proceed - 
ed on a different courſe, e 

«* My mind miſgives me (obſerved 
D' Arcos, as they ſtretched along the hall) 
but 1 think they muſt be re-illumined, 
from the ſame light reflecting, as it did 
before, on the ſteps which lead to the 
chapel.” . 

It ſo appears to me alſo (rejoined the 
Count) but no matter—let us go on—T am 
already too well prepared for myſtery, 
and too firmly caſed, for fear or danger.” 

They then aſcended the chapel ſtairs, 
and as they unfolded the door, diſcovered 
—all the tapers” brighter and longer 
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than they had found them on the preved- 
ing evening. | 

% By holy Saint Peter (inſtantly ex- 
claimed the Chevalier) this is a myſtery 
indeed!!!” | 

« Tuſh—myſtery forſooth! (returned 
the Count, contempruouſly) Pſhaw ! There 
muſt be ſome one concealed in the Caſ- 
tle. It is human agency that effects theſe 
myſteries, and not a ſupernatural one.” 

„ Then let us fearch it all over (re- 

plied D*Arcos) and endeavour to unravel 
the ſtrangeneſs of thefe myſteries.” 
„ We will—we will—(anſwered Ro- 
dolph, unſheathing his ſword with un- 
common impetuoſity) and damned be he 
who firſt comes acroſs my vengeance !” 

On this, they precipitately deſcended 
the chapel ſtairs, and directed their ſteps 
once more upward, to the apartments of 
Rinaldo. 

After they had ſearched over all the 
upper, and all the moſt intricate parts of 
the Caſtle, they once more deſcended, 
ſlowly and diſappointedly, to the great 
hall; and from thence proceeded to the 
refectory; as they reached, However, the 
lower ſteps, they diſtinguiſhed a clamor- 
ous noiſe from below. They liſtened 
with anxiety and attention-—the noiſe 
ceaſed—they then proceeded with flow 
ſteps, and endeavoured to purſue what 
they had heard. As they advanced, the 


noiſe changed. Inſtead of clamour, as 


En) 


heretofore, they Gilinguiſhed an exchange 
of the moſt dulcive. nature. For, here 
their ears were ſtruck with the celeſtial 
ſounds of the Heaven-born lute. They 
followed the muſic (tuned by the diving 
arm of Cecilia) but ſcarce.had they aſcend- 
ed a ſcore of ſteps or ſo, when they diſco- 
vered a pannel in the 'wainſcot, half open 
(which never before nor perhaps would 
now have caught their attention, had it not 
been for a plain reaſon, which will ſhortly 
be evidenced) from whence their cars 
were again aſfailed by the moſt vociferous 
ſhouts of apparent humour, and too appa- 
rent inebriety. 

There are robbers in the Caſtle (ex- 
claimed the Chevalier) ſome banditti and 
doubtleſs the deſtroyers and murderers of 
Lord Rinaldo 8 life and his immenſe pro- 
perties.“ 

« Huſh—(replied Rodolph) they are no 
robbers—no banditti—hark—cannot you 
diſtinguiſn the voice of my old ſervant, 
Droſi? This avenue leads to ſome cellar 
which he has diſcovered, well ſtored, I 
warrant ye, with ſome choice lachryma 
chriſti, or the true falernian. Liſt—it is 
his voice—I know 1 it full well, and we will 
purſue 1 lt" 

Scarce, however, had they deſcended a 
narrow flight of ſteep winding ſtairs, when 
they were irreſiſtibly ſtopt by a repetition 
of the harmonious lute——The ſounds, ſo 
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112) 
heavenly and attractive, perched them im- 
mediately on the ſtair- which they were 
preparing to quit. 
„ What harmony like this -(obſerved 
the Chevalier) can lay concealed within 


the Caſtle- walls? 


If the exquiſite ſounds really ſpring 
from ſome ſecret ſource, and that within 
the Caſtle-walls, they muſt be diligently 
ſearched after—that ſome inhabitant, how- 


ever, clandeſtinely abides here, there 


cannot remain the ſhadow of a doubt. The 
chapel muſt be an indiſputable proof of 
this; and the ſoft muſic that has faſtened 
on our ears confirms my ſuſpicions. Let 
us deſcend, therefore, Sir Chevalier, and 
ſatisfy theſe doubts.” 

Rodolph and his companion then haſ- 
tened to the cellar, down a flight of about 
a hundred ſteps, where ſat Droſi and all 
his comrades, with ſeveral flagons of 
wine before them, and all liſtening atten- 
tively, moſt, however, with great agita- 
tion, at the unexpected ſounds of this ex- 
quiſite harmony. 

When they had all roſe, and become 
uncovered, Rodolph queſtioned Droſi 
how he came there, after the particular 
injunctions he had laid upon him to be 
always prepared, and near his perſon ? 

Droſi replied, © That he really thought 
his Lord and the Chevalier were about to 
tranſa&t ſome buſineſs of importance be- 
fore the latter took poſſeſſion of the Caſ- 


("27s 3 
tle. Recollecting, therefore, that this 
cellar was formerly ſtored with the 
choiceſt wines of lialy, I thought that we 


might ſpend a few leiſure minutes here 
more pleaſantly than wandering about the : 


rainparts—Some goad-natured hoſpitable 
fouls, it ſeems, were of the fame opinion; 
for they have not only provided us with 
ſome good wine, as your Lordimp may 
ſce, but have alſo been entertaining us with 


niment to our excellent beverage.” 


„Hoy came you to know the paſſage 
to this cellar—or that ſuch a cellar exiſt- 
ed in the Caſtle?” 67 | 

«* Why, if your Lordſhip recollects, 
when you was on a viſit ſome years ago 
to the late prince Rinaldo, he held a ju- 
bilee for ſeveral days in this Caſtle. I 
was not backward to promote the ſport, 
whilſt the lachryma- chriſti was circulated 
ſo briſkly about. One night, however 
(though I cannot well account for ſuch a 
thing happening) I chanced, by ſome 
ſtrange fatality or annther, to 111btbe more 
than I could conyemently carry, and fell 
faſt aſleep in one corner of the refectory. 
When I awoke, however, I roſe and en- 
deavoured to grope my way to the ſtairs; 
but in creeping forward, I ſtambled againſt 
the wainſeot, and it inſtant y gave way 
Down I rolled as inſtantly from the top of 
thoſe high flight of ſteps you have juſt de · 
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| Teended. I ſhall never forget it, for I 
thought as I pitched over and over like a 
wine caſk, I never ſhould have got to the 
bottom of my deſtination. Here, how- 
ever, Iarrived at laſt, covered with bruiſes 
from head to foot; and what is more ex- 
traordinary, ſoberer than ever I was in 
my life. When 1 got up, and looked 
about me, I began to, guels, from the 
number of flagons that ſurrounded me, my 
misfortune was not ſo great and affficting 
as I might have expected. Feeling my 
ſpirits, therefore, exhanſted with the vio- 
lence of my fall, I uncorked one of the 
flagons, and ſoon afterwards found myſelf 
ſo far recovered, that I could aſcend with 
tolerable eaſe and pleaſure to myſelf.— 
That I might not, however, forget the 
ſpot where 1 had ſo ncarly endangered 
my life and my limbs (and which I might 
very eaſily have done from the cloſeneſs 
of the aperture of the wainſcot, and its 
being ſo apparently, to the eye of a 
ſtranger, connected with each other) that 
I took out my ſword, and with its point 
marked a ſmall (d) on the other fide of 
the door.” 

It was with the greateſt impatience. 
that Rodolph heard Droſi through his cu- 
rious drunken adventure; and which, 
though highly probable, from his ſtrange 
conduct and diſpoſition, was ſowewhay of 
a marvelious tendency. 


* Well, Sir (ſaid the Count) as 788 


- 
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i 
have accounted for one myſtery, know 
you aught of this muſic?” 
Not a ſyllable, my Lord.—I never 
heard any muſic here before, though I 
viſited this cellar many a time and oft, 


after the roll I had down the ſteps, but 


the favourite muſe indeed of uncorking 
the flagons.” _ 

Rodolph, on this, ordered them all to 
aſcend, and attend him in the hall, till he 
ſollowed. The Chevalier and bim tben 
ſearched all over the cellar, to endeavour 
if they could diſcover any farther ſccret 
progreſs but not the ſhghteſt proſpect of 
one was to be found—After this ſearch— 
the muſic reſumed its plaintive—dulewe 
ſounds ;—it was, however, for a few mo- 
ments only, and ſeemed ſuddenly to break 
off, as though haſtened away by ſome un- 
expected ſummons. 

The Count's aſpect changed at every 
note—his lips trembled, and cold ſweat 
bung ſhivering over his whole frame. 

He not thus agitated, my Lord (ex- 
claimed D' Arcos, ſenſibly pierced with 
the harrafled Stustion of his kinſman 
perhaps it is ly ſome love: ſicꝶ ſhepherd, 
who, in theſe plaintive ſtrains, records 
in celeſtial melody, the eruelties of ſome 
faithleſs ſhepherdeſs.” <« 

« It may be fo, Sir Chevalier, but J 
think - no matter—theſe ſtrains are not 
unfamiliar to my Indeed am wander- 
ing Let us aſcend—lI am anxious to put 
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this Caſtle into your immediate poſſeſſion. 
I ain anxious alſo to leave it for the pre- 
Tſent—Time may, and, no doubt, will, 
unravel all theſe ſtrange myſteries—In 
the mean while, my conntry and its 
wrongs quickly call for my aſſiſtance 
At my return, all, perhaps, will be elu- 
cidated—T will lead the way - follow me 
—noblc—generous—virtuoys Chevalier.“ 
To conclude, therefore, the eventful 
myſteries of the day —Rinaldo's Caſtile 
was taken poſſeſſion of by D' Arcos, in 
preſence of both their houſeholds, and 
early the next morning, Rodolph ſet out 
for Naples, making every prudent enqui- 
ry, as before, on his way, relative to Ber- 
nardine and Goddard, but in vain, alſo, 
as before. 8 a 
When the Count returned to his palace, 
he received Lady Iſabella with great 
marks of affection; when ſhe queſtioned 
him, however, about the particulars of 
his journey, he briefly related thoſe eir- 
cumſtances which did not ſo directly eon- 
cern himſelf. In three weeks after, 
Rodolph completed his full regiment of 
cavalry, and, by the end of the month, 
Joined th viceroy, at the head of fxty 
thouſand choſen men at arms. a 


CHAP- 


„ 
CHAPTER XVII. 


— w——— I talk of dreams 

Which are the children of an idle brain, 

Begot of nothing but vain phantaſy, 

Which is as thin of ſubſtance as the air, 

And more inconfſiant than the wind; who woos“ 
Even now the frozen boſom of the North, 

And being anger'd puffs away from thence, 
Turning his face to the dew-dropping South, — HAG. 


AFTER a little better than four years 
abſence, Rodolph returned from the Otto- 
man wars, with only fifteen followers, 
however, out of his whole retinue. 

The Count had not only acquired great 
glory and reputation, in this four years? 
war, but alſo conſiderable wealth. He 
had been fortunate enough, thrice to ſur- 
prize a party of the Turks, and to take 
from them immenſe booties—Theſe ſkir- 
miſhes, however, coſt him dear, for in the 
attacks he loſt the moſt part of his brave 
troops. | | 

Thus crowned with laurels and with 
riches, Rodolph returned ſatisfied and 
elated home. The exploits he had done 
for his country, and the ſervices he had 
rendered the Chriſtian cauſe, by his zeal 
and valour, was a ſufficient atonement (as 
he wrongly, though ſuperſtitiouſly con- 
ceived) for the ſuppoſed ſacrilegious mur- 
der of his young kinſman. Two dreadful 
and eventful circumſtances, however, which 


had overtaken him in his warlike career, 


creeped continually athwart his imagina- 
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tion, and ſtruck him with ſuch frequent 
pungent horrors, as ſeemed reſolved to 
mar the fulfilment of his future hopes of 
peace and happineſs. 

The Count having diſpatched 2 meſſen- 
ger onward to Naples, to announce his re- 
turn, he was met in the hall by Lady 
Iſabella, and ber domeſtics Carlo 5 Syl- 
via, with whom ſhe had been ſeeluded 
from the world, ſince her Lord's depar- 
ture, Rodolph when he firſt approached 
them, was grieved and ſurprized.— Both 
the Counteſs and her two graceful young 
attendants, were clad in deep movrning; 

their countenances correſponded with the 
gloomineſs of their habits. That of Ia» 
bella, which till of late years had never 
loſt its health and animation, was now 
changed to paleneſs and dejection; whilſt, 
en the other hand, thoſe of Carlo: and his 
fair companion, that had till lately alſo 
ſhone with youth and gaiety, were now al- 
tered into all the concern and thoughtful- 
neſs that accompany the furrowed check 
of good old age. 

The Counteſs baving left We page and 
Sylvia to diffuſe every refreſhment and ac- 
commodation among her Lord's retinue, 
ſhe led him on by the fond hand of conju- 
gal affection to his own apartment, where 
ſhe had conſtantly reſided during his ab- 
ſence—Rodolph returned not a word-—and 
even dared to laok—ſo flaſhing is the pure 
fame of innocence to the contraſted eye 


( 1g ) 
of guilt—Still—a mournful and paternal 
ſolitude engroſſed his agitated mind. —His 
daughter, Santa-Maria, came fearfully, 
frightfully acroſs his tortured ſuſpended 
imagination; this thought, this bitter thought 
wrung him to his heart's core. 

Carlo and Sylvia, in the mean time, pro- 
vided their Lord's retinue with an accep- 
table abundance of viands, and ſeveral 
ſtoups of wine. Haring ſet thoſe already 
arrived down to the firſt table, the page 
was preparing another, when his uncle, 
Droſi (who had been one cf the brave and 
fortunate ſurvivors of this ſanguinary bout) 
obſerving his attention and alacrity, called 
out, and afked him, what he was preparing 
next? There will be a ſufficiency, my 
boy, (faid the veteran) for us, where we 
are.” — 

«© What, uncle (returned Carlo) are not 
your brother- ſoldiers on their way hither? 
Muſt ] not therefore provide for thoſe 
brave fellows alſo?” - TE" 

« Alas! boy (replied the other) all that 
is left of us are now here.” Droſi, on this, 
perceiving ſurpriſe and horror makingtheir 
way into the countenance of his nephew, 
requeſted him to allay his curioſity and 
ſorrow, till they had refreſhed themſelves 
from their fatigue and hunger, with the ex- 
cellent veniſon and choice lachryma-chrif- 
ti, that he had ſpread before them.—* Do 
not let us embitter the preſent moments 


(faid the hearty Neapolitan) by reflecting 
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on the misfortunes and dangers of thofe 
that are paſled.” 

The obedient page ſaid no more. He 
retired to a remote corner of the hall. The 
melancholy idea of ſo many brave fellows 
being ſwept away from his Lord's retinue 


gave him anguiſh unutterable.—My fore- 


bodings (thought he to himſelf) told me as 
much. My prophetic-dreams have now 
coine too fatally true. The bloody ſword 
that has ſo often appeared unſheathed to 
me in the filent hour of ſleep, will now, I 
hope, find repoſe in its peaceful ſcabbard, 

Carlo had not only ever been the fa- 
voured page of the Counteſs and her ba- 
niſhed daughter, but was loved indiſcri- 
minately by the whole houſehold, for 
his good nature, humour, and affability. 


His attention, however, was - peculiarly 


attached to Sylvia, between whom a mu- 
tual friendſhip, now mellowed into love, 


had ſubſiſted for years, in both their bo» 


| foms. His Lord, indeed, had never diſ- 


tinguiſhed him by any particular marks of 
kindneſs, for' the rough nature of the ſol- 
dier overlooked the ſlender abilities of the 
page. Carlo, nevertheleſs, was of a brave 
diſpoſition, and honeſt withal, as an Hol- 


ſteiner; handſome in perſon, and poſſeſſed 


of a manner and addreſs that diſtinguiſhed 
him from the ordinary file of pages. Not- 
withſtanding, however, theſe ſhining good. 

nalities, his mind was ſtrongly tinctured 
with the {ſuperſtition of the times, His 
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foul was ſacred when any uncommon 
event took place, and his intellectual fa- 
culties were always obſcured with the 
idea of beings once departed from this 
world, capable of optionally returning to 
it again, | LY 
Theſe failings, which were the cha- 
racteriſties, nevertheleſs, of thoſe ignorant 
times, bad their ſeeds from the principles 
inſtilled into his mind when very -young 
by his mother, who had attained ſuch a 
name all through the ſouth of Italy, by 
the gift of foretelling, that ſhe at laſt be- 
came a reputed witch, and was obliged to 
fly from her cottage, when Carlo was on- 
ly fourteen years of age. On her flight, 
his uncle, Droſi, got him into the ſervice 
of Lord Rodolph, where, under his in- 
ſtructions, he became by degrees tu loſe 
ſight of theſe unnatural fancies. This dil- 
poſition being thus corrected, and being 
naturally gay and full of good humour, he 
was ſoon remarked by the Counteſs and 
Santa-Maria, who took great pains to im- 
prove his mind, and regulate his miſguid- 
ed underſtanding. When thoſe ſudden 
calamities had ſprung upon the houſe of 
Rodolph, and in their malice had ſwept 


away the lovelieſt and moſt amiable of all 


its proud branches, bis earlier notions be- 

gan to revive. His ſuperſtition increaſed 

as freſh misfortunes occurred, and he be- 

gan to revive thoſe deſperate ideas of fore- 
Voz. I. N 
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knowledge, and the whole train of fatali- 
ties that miſlead, corrupt, and degenerate 
the human mind. 

Carlo was particularly impreſſed with 
the fatality of dreams, 


The fickle penſioners of Morpheus train.ä— MiILTrox. 


The gloom that had prevailed in the 
palace ſince the pregnancy of his ba- 
niſhed miſtreſs; the dejection of his lady, 
and the ill ſacceſs that had attended him 
in the embaſſics ſhe had empioycd him 
in, to gain ſome knowledge of her daugh- 
ter, in which he had conſulted every hu- 
wan creature who had the leaft appear- 
ance of being a wich ora m agician, that 
came in his way, gave his imagination the 
moſt melancholy turn. Thoughts, there- 
fore, that are ſtrongly inculcated on our 
mind when awake, though bearing the 
moſt fancicd complexion in a greater or 
leſs degree, appear as lively realities in 
our nightly dreams. The 1dca or perſon 
who are dearcſt to vs, or ever have been 
ſo, oftcn 2ccompany or reviſit us in the 
wild deluſtons of romantic ſleep. Some 
bordering on the exceſs of wildneſs, and 
ſome keeping within the ordinary limits 
of domeſtie occurrences. 

Such was the influence of the more hor- 
rible deſcription on the mind of Carlo, 
and which on refle&ion of ſome paſt diſ- 
aſtrous viſions made him utter the above 


apparently accompliſhed prophecy. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


———— Some ſtrange commotion 
Is in his brain; he bites his lip and ſtarts, 
Stops on a ſudden, looks on the ground, 
Then lays his finger on his temple , ſtraight 
Springs out into Fat gait, then ſtops again, 
dtrikes his breaſt hard; 


_ 


It may well be, 
There's a mutiny in's mind, ——S4AaxSPRABT. 


WHEN the Count and Counteſs were 
ſeated, the former, after a long pauſe, 
and with an agitated voice, aſked his La- 
dy, for what unhappy cauſe ſhe appeared 
before him in thole diſmal weeds ? | 
„Do not—Oh! do not keep me in ſuf- 
penſe——Say—is our daughter dead?— 
Oh! ſpeak it Are Santa-Maria's woes 
and ſhame buried at laſt in the ſilent 
duſt? 
I fear, my Lord (replied Iſabella) 
that you have foreboded but too true for 
—when you had departed for the wars, I 
cauſed the moſt diligent ſearch to be made 
after her deſtiny and abode. From the 
ſetting in of ſpring. to the fall of autumn, 
Carlo yearly travelled far and near, to 
ſeek our daughter—but in vain, He left 
no ſecret or religious plage wizkout apt 
deſcription and diligent enquiry. Her 
dilg guiſe, when ſhe departed hence — 

* What diſguiſc?” cagerly exclaimed 


| Fs Count. 


The diſguiſe, my Lord, of a pilgrim, 
M 2 
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which I provided her with, on the morn- 
ing of her flight from hence. %* 

« Tt is even as I then furmiſed.—For 

what cauſe, Iſabella, did you thus con- 
nive to increaſe the diſhonour of our 
Houſe? for Santa-Maria's ſudden departure 

ſerved more fully to confirm her guilt and 
ſhame.” 

This ſame cauſe aroſe, dear my Lord, 
from the affection and ſolicitude of”: a mo- 
ther—-irrefiſtible temptation ] aſſiſted 
Santa-Maria in her eſcape, to ſave her 
from the fearful and impending wrath of 
an irritated and much inflamed father.” 

Indeed! How, my Lady, did you 
firſt reduce theſe fignals of my Juſt rage, 
to a certainty of ſucceeding puniſhment ?” 

e Oh! pardon me, Rodolph (replied 
Iſabella, in accents of fear, anguiſh, and 
deſpair) forgive a weak woman's curiofity 
—but—Oh! do not appear thus alarmed 
and agitated. But bent my ſteps 
towards your cloſet, when you was in 

ciofe conference with Bernardine and 
Goddard and there 1 heard —— 
« What! (furiouſly, exclaimed the Count, 
ſtarting from his ſeat) by holy St. Mark, 
anſwer me quick; or * 

“ Thole fellows (coolly replied Iſa- 
bella) making the moſt ſacrilegious ap- 
peals to Heaven and the Saints above 
to Or 3 
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. 

ing his forehead, and ſpringing towards 
the Countels. | 

« To ſacrifice our beauteous Santas 
Maria, to your vengeance and honour.” 

At this laſt unexpected anſwer, Ro- 
dolph immediately recovered himſelf—the 
mighty conflit in his breaſt, was altoge- 
ther as ſuddenly appcaſed as it had been 
raiſed—He divined other more fatal diſco- 
verics —he now ſaw his error, and, to wipe 
away the ſuſpicions that his haſty temper 
might excite, he reſumed his ſeat, and, 
with unuſual gentleneſs, ſoftly rebuked 
his Lady's curiofity and want of confi- 
dence, in effecting Santa-Maria's eſcape, 
without his knowledge. 

labella, on this, equally becalmed and 
reſtored, went to her cloſet, and, taking 
out a paquet, delivered it unopened to 
the Count There, my Lord (obferved 
ihe, with an air of ſatisfaction) though my 
curiofity might lead me beyond my duty, 
when a daughter's happinefs and life were 
at ſtake, ſtill J have not preſumed to ſearch 
into your private concerns. That paquct 
was ſent fix months after your departure 
to the wars; it comes fromthe Chevalicr 
D' Arcos, and contains, I ſuſpect, matters 
of the moſt ferious import.“ 

Rodolph anxiouſly broke open the pa- 
Guet, and read to himſelf as thus; 
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«© T9 the Noble CounT Ro pol H. 


* I have been compelled, through the 
fears and ſuperſtition of my niece, and my 
domeſtics, to abandon your caſtle, after 
a ſhort, though painful reſidence of four 
months. The cauſes were briefly thus. 
—An almoſt perpetual, gloomy, and of- 
tentimes horrible noifes, craſhes, and 
groans, have been diſtinctly heard from 
all parts of the Caſtle, and, not withfland- 
ing all my reſearches to diſcover the mo- 
tives, and my endeavours, likewiſe, to 
calm and remove the continual apprehen- 
ſions of my family and retinue, my efforts 
have altogether been in vain—I have, 
therefore, once more, retired to my old 
manſion, there to enjoy thoſe ſecure and 
domeſtic comforts, which now muſt be 


the ſuppports of my declining years. 
« Beilito, % D' AR Cos.“ 


The Count had ſcarce finiſhed reading 
the paquet, when Iſabella gave a ſudden 
and violent ſhriek—Rodolph, alarmed— 
with unuſual fear and anxiety, enquired 
the cauſe. *© That ring, my Lord— 
(faintly exclaimed the Counteſs, pointing 
10 his finger)—that ring— Oh! whence, 

and how came you by that ring?“ — 

Rodolph, though greatly aſtoniſhed, 
laconically obſerved as thus :S ©. 

„ You know, my Lady-wifes J hate 
your-long tales and babbling difcourſes ; 
but, if I muſt fatisfy your curiolity, know 
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then, that I partly owe this ring to the 
implacable rancour of my old friend, Con- 
tarini—For, wandering on a hot ſunimer's 
day (continued Rodolph) a few miles 
from the camp, I was beſet by three men, 
one of whom I ſoon knew to be my bloody 
kinſman; for, on the firſt attack, I cleft 
his helmet in twain. Unable, however, 
long to ſtand againſt numbers, I fell, over- 
powered and covered with wounds. When 
returning ſenſe came to my ſuccour, I 
found myſelf couched in my own tent, 
ſurrounded by Droſi and ſome others of 
my retinue. When the former difco- 
vered that I was capable of liſtening to 
reaſon, he informed me—that he and 
ſome more of my choiceſt domeflics be- 
ing alarmed at my long and uncommon 
abſence, went out in Tearch of me, and af- 
ter ſome time, and with much difficulty, 
ſound me ſtretched on a bank in a plea- 
ſant meadow, with an old ſhepherd fit- 
ting by my fide. Upon his queſtioning 
the aged ruſtic, it appeared, that my 
wounds had been carefully healed, and 
bound up by a poor pilgrim (poor, it 
ſeems, however, 1n garb alone) who hap- 
pened to paſs by ſoon after I fell. By 
their joint endeavours, he added, that I 
was conveyed to the bank where Drofi 
had found me; and that after this ſecond 
Samaritan had pronounced me out of dan- 
ger, he had given him a piece of gold to 
watch over me till I could be conveyed to 
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the camp. By St. Peter (obſerved the 
Count abruptly here) this ſame tale-telling 
outdoes my breathing!“ 
„ Then to the ring, my good Lord (ex- 
claimed Iſabella impatiently) quick the 
ring 1 beſeech you ſay aught of the 
ring.“ 

* This ring diſturbs you marvellouſly, 
my Lady-wite—what myſtery . hangs on 
this ſame ring —1 will be anſwered firſt, 
or not reply at all.” 

Indeed, then know, my Lord, that 
that ſame ring, was-once the pledge of a 
parent's love. 'That it was bequeathed 
by my departed Sire, on his dying couch, 
to me, with this pious injunction, never to 
beſtow it upon an object who did not de- 
ſerve the wearing of it. I obeyed this 
laſt requeſt, and reſigned it to an object 
that his happy ſpirit could not but approve 
of. Yes, for it was on the noble Lord 
Rinaldo that I beſtowed it, juſt on the eve 
of his marriage with your baniſhed child, 
Santa Maria.” At this laſt expreſſion, 
the Counteſs relicved the anxiety of her 
feclings by a violent flood of tears. 

Rodolph, on the other hand, was ſtruek 
with far different ſenſations. His preſent 
aſtoniſhment at firſt outweighed all that he 
had experienced before on ſimilar wonder- 
ful occaſions. He took the hold, how- 
cver, of Iſabella's grief, to reflect for a 
few moments. He thereon diſcovered that 


he had been led into unſoldierlike bab- 
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bling. The ring certamly and unequi- 
yocally denoted ſome freſh myſtery — 
that he could become poſſeſſed of it from 
Rinaldo, was almoſt impoſſible. Rings 
might paſs, like other baubles, from hand 
to hand, from perſon to perſon. If the 
Prince ſtill exiſted, it was hardly to be 
ſuppoſed (notwithſtanding the pacific ten- 
dency of his nature) that he would prefer 
the wandering life of an alms-afking va- 
grant pilgrim, to that of being the lordly 
holder of Rinaldo Caſtle. It could not be 
—ſuch idle fancies, therefore (bethought 
Rodolph) were only fit to raiſe the fears, 
and fix the ſuſpicions of a romantic wo- 
man, and not thoſe of an old weather- 
beaten ſoldier. 

The Count was ever a man of brief diſ- 
courſe. When he related the circum- 
ſtance of his being attacked by Contarini, 
he clothed it in as few words as poſſible; 
in fact, he thought it of fo little confequence 
to any one but himfelf, that he never in- 
tended mentioning it all, particularly to 
the Lady Iſabella. The fubje& probably 
was to reſt with himſelf, and himſelf only. 
He had already planned his deſigns of re- 
verge, and as he had no opportunity of ac- 
compliſhing them with ſafety and ſecrecy 
abroad, he had delayed the matter till he 
could effect his defigns at home. Another 
ſubject of female enquiry was alſo at hand 
—the Chevaljer's paquet. Reſolved, hows 
cver, that this matter, at leaſt, ſhould pro- 
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ceed no farther, he ſuddenly thruft it into 
a fire, and on the Counteſs expreſſing the 
moſt ardent curiofity to be acquainted. 
with the contents —Rodolph brieily replied 
—*© "That they moſtly tallied with the 
myſteries of her extraordinary ring, and 
that, both alike, were ſubjects fit only for 
the handling of beardleſs youths, and cre- 
dulous young girls.” | 

The Lady Iſabella finding all entreaty 
and remonſtrance in vain, patiently ſub- 
mitted to her Lord's will, and retired, op- 
preſſed with all the anxicty and ſurmiſe 
that a mind like her's was ſo capable of 
feeling. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
An honeſt tale ſpeeds beſt, being plainly told. 


SHAKSPEARE, 


KarLY in the morning, after Rodolph 
had gone to the Viceroy's palace, the 
Counteſs ſent for Carlo, and making him 
ſtand ncar ber chair, queſtioned him con- 
cerning his good uncle, Droſi. The page 
on this aſſumed a moſt woeful countenance, 
and ſhaking his head, dolefully exclaimed 
— Strange things, my Lady, have hap- 
pened fince his departure from this ſpot.” 

Ilabella's curiofity being raiſed to its 
utmolt pitch, at theſe ill- boding ſhakes of 
the head, and ambiguous expreſſions, re- 
queſted Carlo to inform her of all thoſe 
ſtrange thiogs that he ſaid had happened. 
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The page, on this requeſt, which he 
was proud to receive, and ſtill prouder to 
obey, commenced a long exordium, with 
as long a ſtring of the dreams and prophe- 
cies, that he had made upon each diſmal 
occurrence, that had aſterwarus but too 
truly and too fatally (he laid) taken place. 
—Such as chargers throwing their riders 
—armies attackipg armies with red-hot 
ſwords and flaming ſhields. Chiefs hurl- 
ing burning mountains at each other's 
hcads.—Soldcers throwing women and 
children balf a mile up into the air, and 
then catching them upon their ſpears as 
they deſcended. 

Carlo, after having related his full of 
theſe horrible dreams, and after recapitu- 
lating the numberleſs battles that his un- 
cle had been engaged in, and the loſſes 
they had ſultained, he at length reached 
the circumſtance of the Count's being at- 
tacked by that young venon:ous cur (as 
he ſaid) Philip Contarini. This he related 
to the ſame effect as his Lord had done be- 
fore, but in a ſtyle infinitely more nen 
and ſublime. 

Iſabella. fatigued at laſt with his vet; 
ity, interrupted him, by aſking if he had 
becn told any thing about the ring? © Yes 
(returned Carlo) my uncle mentioned a 
great deal about a ring; but my Lord, I 
ſuppoſe, has related all before.” —* He 
has, (replied the Counteſs, with great an- 
xiety) but I am ever fond, Carlo, of liſten- 
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ing to your diſcourſe, and, therefore, can 
cheerfully endure it repeated once more.” , 
The page, flaitered by this diſtinction, thus 
proceeded: _ 

* The Count, my Lady, took no notice 
of the ring, till Droſi was buckling on his 
armour, when faſtening the gauntlets on 
his hand, he obſerved this ring. My Lord 
was greatly ſurprized, but recollecting 
awhile how 1t could come there, he ob- 
ſerved to my uncle, that the good pilgrim, 
no doubt, who paid the peaſant to watch 
over my wounds, placed this rich valuable 
on my finger, to enſure my farther ſafety 
and protection.” Here Iſabella, raiſing 
her hands and eyes to Heaven, filently of- 
fered up a fervent ejaculation to the great 
ruler thereof, to bleſs and preſerve. the 
charitable donor. The ſtrange incident, 
however, that afterwards followed (conti- 
nued Carlo) ſtruck me far more forcibly; 
for when the Count halted at an inn in 
Tuſcany, on his journey home wards, Droſi 
law my Lady Santa: Maria!!!“ 
Santa-Maria, did you ſay (exclaimed 
the thunderſtruck Counteſs) Oh! God— 
lay it once more—was it my child—my 
Santa-Maria? — Repeat the glad ſounds 
again, I conjure you, Carlo.— Moſt merci- 
ful Creator!—My Santa-Maria, my long 
loſt daughter, then is found.” 

* Pardon me, kindeſt Lady, (anſwered 
the page, interrupting his joy-diſtracted 
Lady) for having thus raiſed your expec* 
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{ations to a height I did not intend. Be 
patient, hear me out. —Oh! if you weep 
and look thus, I cannot proceed.—lIt was 
not Santa-Maria in perſon, but her picture 
he ſaw, hung up againſt a wall; and ſo 
great was the reſemblance, that Droſi 
thought he ſaw his young lady in reality. 
He immediately pointed the picture out to 
my Lord. -The Count Rodolph ſtarted 
from the object appeared amazed beyond 
conception; and then after a pauſe of ſome 
moments, concealed his agitated counte- 
nance under the ſkirts of his mantle. Af- 
ter my Lord had recovered from this fever 
of aſtoniſhment, he ſummoned the hoſt to 
his preſence, and anxiouſly queſtioned him 
how he came by that picture ?—The man 
as briefly rephed, that it was painted by 
a young pilgrim, who had been overtaken 
by ſickneſs in his houſe, about three years 
or nearly that ago. That when he had re- 
covered from the firſt ſnock, he had amuſed 
himſelf (when not engaged in relieving 
poor, worn- out, exhauſted, indigent tra- 
vellers) with drawing that picture, and, 
by St. Marco, a moſt beautiful divine pic- 
ture it 18 ;—more like an angel, than a 
mortal. To make ſhort, however, of the 
ſtory (concluded the hoſt) when this chriſ- 
tian pilgrim departed hence, he gave me 
five pieees of gold, and promiſed me as 
many more, if I would preſexve it till he 
returned. The Count on this appeared 
Vor. I. N . 
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ſatisfied, though my uncle informs me, 
that this diſcovery rendered him melan- 
choly, thoughtful, and unſociable, the 
remainder of his journey.” = 
Carlo had ſcarcely concluded his nar- 
rative, when Iſabella heard the folding 
gates open, on this ſhe immediately diſ- 
miſſed him from her preſence. with in- 
junctions of ſecrecy. The page promiſed 
acquieſcence, and then as ſoon haſtened to 
Sylvia, to lay the whole buſineſs before 

er; and afterwards. to ſubmit a few re- 
flections he had made on the ſubject, for 
her opinion. . 

When the Count entered the apartment, 
he paid no attention whatever to the emo- 
tions of his wife, which were ſtrongly viſi- 
ble, both in her countenance and manner, 
but proceeded without any ceremony to in- 
form her, that he ſhould ſet off for his caſ- 
tle in the ſouth, on the day after the mor- 
row; and therefore requeſted her to be 
prepared for the journey, together with 
all the valuable moveables ſhe moſt eſ- 
teemed, and conceived moſt neceſſary for 
their future ſplendour and accommodation. 
Intending (as Rodolph ſaid) to ſpend e 
remainder of his days at the Caſile. 

| CHAPTER XX. 
Faſt by the road her ever open door 
Oblig'd the wealthy and reliev'd. the, poor, —Popr. 


On the appointed day, Rodolph and Iſa- 
bella, with their retinue and men at arms, 
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ſet out from Naples, leaving only three do- 


e, meſtics in the palace, and proceeded on 
a- their journey to the moſt ſouthern part of 
ie Italy. SF 


The Count and all his followers were 
mounted on horſeback. Part of whom 
rode forward, whilſt the reſt (among whom 
were Droſi and Carlo) attended the Calaſh 
in which were the Counteſs and Sylvia. 

The advanced party had received or- 
ders to halt about twilight at the moſt con- 
venient place of rendezvous they could 
find, and prepare thercin every thing ſuit- 
able for the reception of the Count and 
Counteſs. Droſi and Carlo endeavoured 
to perſuade their Lord to ſtop for that night 
at Salerno, where, they ſaid, moſt excellent 
accommodations were to be found. As 
the van of his retinue, however, had paſt- 
ed through that place ſome time before, 
Rodolph reſiſted their applications, much 


* to the diſſatisfaction of Droſi, who affirmed 

Ee that there was ſome of the beſt lachryma- 

h chriſti in Salerno as ever was drunk =. i 
[- Twilight, however, approached before | 
r any tidings could be heard or ſeen of the 
advanced party, and it was completely 

e dark before one of the horſemen returned 


to meet the calaſn. On approaching the 

Count, he informed him, that he and his 

party had made towards an inn, which 

they had formerly known to be a plac@of 
2 excellent cheer, and a conſtant rendezyons © 
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for travellers. paſſing to and fro from Na- 
ples to Meſſina. On their preſent arrival 
thither, however, not a ſoul was to be ſeen, 

nor bed, chair, or any other convenience 
to be found, though, on ſearching the place, 
they had fortunately found their way to 
the cellars, which, as happily, ſeemed 
well ſtored with wine. Gabot, in the mean 
time, my Lord, was ſtill more ſucceſsfully 
employed; for at a ſmall diſtance from the 
inn, he had diſcovered a neat convenient 
cottage. The tenants are only an old wo- 
man and her ſon, who are now buſily pre- 
paring themſelves to receive ” Aw Lord- 
ſhip, and my Lady the Counteſs. 

This latter information was highly ac- 
eeptable to all parties, particularly to 
Carlo and Sylvia. The former having 
long ago inſtilled his ſuperſtitious doctrines 
into the mind of his fair ſweetheart.—Both 
of them trembled every limb, when the 
firſt heard the horſeman's barren and it. 
conſolate relation of the deſerted inn. 

The latter fellow having conducted the 
calaſh to the cottage, the Counteſs and 
Sylvia alighted. Rodolph, in the mean time, 
diſtinguiſhing the bleating of ſheep at ſome 
little diſtance, aſked the ruſtic to whom 
they belonged? © To us, my Lord, (repli- 
ed Thommaſo) and an you want a fine fat 
wether for your noble retinue, I will get 
them one anon. But now I bethink myſelf 
of it, we have got one in our yard, 


which was killed laſt Thurſday, that will 
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anſ wer better both in the cooking and the 
eating.“ The Count accepted this hoſpi- 
table offer of the honeſt ruſtic, on condition, 
however, of paying for the ſame; and on 
its being produced, it was delivered over 
to Droh and the horſeman, who immedi- 
ately ſet off with it to their companions; at 
the deſerted inn. This unexpected acqui- 
ſition, together with the wine, amply 
atoned for the badneſs of their lodgings. 

Fuel was eaſily and inſtantly provided 
down, therefore, went the ſheep to roaſt, 

and in a few hours afterwards they com- 
menced their ſubſtantial repaſt, not forget- 
ting to pay due honours to the purpureal 
regalia of the cellar. Hunger was the 
grand ſauce they had to their mutton, and 
thirſt afforded an additional zeſt to the 

wine. Happy in their preſent enjoyments 
they all ſet to like princes—but alas! 
misfortunes and diſappointments will often 
obtrude themſelves in a cellar as well as a 
palace. — Thus unluckily it fell out with 
Droſi and his comrades—but more of this 
2non—for it would be cruel, as yet, to 
diſturb theſe honeſt fellows at the very 
onſet of their hilarity. 

The Count and Counteſs being ſeated, 
Carlo and Sylvia aſſiſted the peaſants in 
preparing their ſupper, which conſiſted 
of a nice antipaſto—two or three ſmall 
diſhes of different ragoos—an excellent 
mineftra—=with ſome boiled ſnails, and a 
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diſh of fried frogs. Iſabella was greatly 
ſurpriſed at the unexpected good accom- 
modaution they had met with, and the 
neatneſs of every thing around them—par- 
ticularly at the fight of ſilver ſpoons and 
Platters, which were prepared for their 
hoſpitable 'meal—an unuſual luxury in 
thile oppreſſive days among people ſo ap- 
parently humble. Her ſurpriſe excited 
her curiofity—She enquired, therefore, 
of the old woman, to what good fortune 
ſhe ſtood indebted for her preſent comforts 
and happineſs ?— 

„Ah! my Lady (replied the aged Bi- 
anca) we owe all that you ſee here to 

a charitable and benevolent ſtranger.” 
She was going to proceed, when Ro- 
dolph foreſeeing a long ſtory on the point 
of taking place, Interrupted her, by aſk- 
ing, © the cauſe of that inn, which ſtood 
hard by, being ſo ſuddenly and unac- 
countably deſerted ?” 

About four years ago, my Lord, or 
ſomewhat approaching thereunto (anſwer- 
ed Bianca) our hoſt, Hurtado, who was a 
right good, valiant, and religious ſoul 
withal, took it into his honeſt heart to join 
his countrymen in the late Turkiſh war. 
On the eve of his departure, he ſold off 
all his valuables and plate (for many an 
Italian Prince would ſojourn at good Hur- 
tade's honſe) to purchaſe himſelf and a 
few of his neareſt kinſmen, the neceſlary 
equipments for their diſtant journey. For 
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Hurtado, my Lord, was a man of mettle, 

and would go only as a volunteer; ſuch 

as you now ſee before 7 was once his 
e 


property, and purchaſed of him by a 
ſtranger, who lodged under my humble 
roof—Alack! is me, for, I ſhall never 
forget the day, when—it was, I think, 
four years and odd, ſome next Shrove- 
tide eve—aye—aye—it was even ſo, when 
” The ſupper being at this critical 
| moment ſerved upon the table by Carlo 
; and the ruſtic, poor Bianca was once 
more interrupted in the thread of her ſe- 

| cond ſtory. The Count and Counteſs, 
ö however, were amply recompenſed for 
the old woman's procraſtinated hiſtory by 
the plaintive notes of a ſweet-chirping 
nightingale, who, it ſeems, had long 
courted and claimed a welcome ſhelter in 
ſome ſhady receſs of this hoſpitable little 
cottage, 

Where woodbines cluſter round the door, 

Where ſhells and moſs o'erlay the floor, 

And on whoſe top an hawthorn blows, 


Amid whoſe thickly woven boughs 
Some nigntingale ſtill builds her neſt. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


| Admirable! How this grace 
Speaks his own ſtanding | What a mental power 
This eye ſhoots forth! How big imagination 
Moves in his lip! To the dumbneſs of the geſture 
One might interpret. . 
Pil ſay of it, 

It tutors nature: artificial ſtrife 

Lives in theſe touches, livelier than life. 


That ſhe is living 

Were it but told you, ſhould' be hooted at 

Like an ald tale, but it appears ſhe lives | 
Though ſhe ſpeaks not—-mark a little while, sHAEs. 


TE Count and Counteſs now began 


their meal with pleaſure and appetite.— 
Rodol ph ſhortly called to the page for 
ſome wine, for Thommaſo had alſo diſ- 
covered the ſecret of the cellar, and had 
laid in a little ſtock therefore for Bianca 
and himſelf—Carlo's atteption, however, 
was too much engroſſed to attend to the 
ſummons. The Count repcated the or- 
der—Caxlo walked to and fro without 
heeding this ſecond call. Rodolph turn- 
ed angrily round to learn the cauſe of his 
unaccuſtomed inattention. The page on 
this retreated ſome paces from the wall, 
and with great emotion exclaimed—“ Yes 
—yes—it is—it is—it muſt—it muſt be 
him!“ -The Count and Counteſs, both 
ſurpriſed at this wild and ſudden excla- 


mation, demanded of Carlo, what he | 


meant ?—7 be page immediately pointed 


to the wall, and diſcovered to their view 


the—Picture of Prince Rinaldo 
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I ſhall not I cannot attempt to deſcribe 
the emotions of either at this unexpected 
adventure. - The pencil, and not the pen, 
would here ſucceed the beſt—The Tuſ- 
can portrait now ſtarted with redoubled 
vigour on their aſtoniſhed, perturbed ima- 
ginations: aCtuated by the ſame feelings, 
they aroſe from their ſeats, and viewed the 
reſemblance with mutual ſurpriſe— The 
ancient hoſteſs, ſtruck with the rapidity 
of their alarms, beſeeched them to con- 
clude their meal, and ſhe would after- 
wards reveal the cauſe of their preſent— 
ſudden aſtoniſhment. 

* Ah! me (continued Bianca with a 
long figh) I always dreamed there was 
ſome myſtery hanging on that picture, 
and the good angel that drew it. It has 
always been my prayer both night and 
day, fitting and riſing, to live till I found 
it out—my trembling heart ſmote me to 
the quick, when the horſemen announced 
that Lord Rodolph and his Lady Iſabella 
wiſhed to be my gueſts this night, for of- 
ten have I heard the fair creature who 
formed that picture, pronounce their 
names with ſorrow, tears, and anguiſh.— 
Ah! lack-a-day!—TI ſhould have told you 
all before (obſerved Bianca, wiping the 
ſealding tear from off her withered cheek) 
if my Lord had not interrupted me about 
the ſtory of honeſt Hurtado.“ 

Then begin it now, exclaimed Rodolph 
with a tone of impatience and command. 
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« Aye, prithee do; my good old hoſ- 
teſs,” ſaid the Counteſs in a different ac- 
cent—an accent replete with mildneſs and 
anXicty. Y 

% About four years ago, my worthy 
Lady (continued Bianca) a young pilgrim 
was diſcovered hard by, by my deceaſed 
huſband, under a ſpreading oak, in all the 
agonies of ſickneſs and deſpair.—He im- 
mediately raiſed her AI fay er, for un- 
der that diſguiſe was the lovelieſt of all 
women) and conveyed his drooping bur- 
then to our humble cottage; for humble 
indeed it truly was, till heaven ſent the fair 
ſtranger here, for our comfort and preſent 
happineſs. The extreme pangs ſhe labour- 
ed under, could not long eſcape my pene- 
tration. I ſoon diſcovered that ſhe was a 
woman, and ina ſtate of pregnancy. For 
ſome time ſhe perſiſted that my ſuppoſi- 
tions were wrong. Finding her labours, 
however, hourly increaſe, ſhe called me 
to her bed- ſide, and graſping my hand 
cloſely between her's— Yes —graſping my 
hand cloſely between her's (ſaid Bianca, re- 
peating her words, and rendering her hi- 
tory ſtill more diſtreſſing and affecting by 
a tearful effuſion to paſt remembrances) 
the dear young Lady, with great anguilh, 
_ exclaimed, © Alas! my poor old creature 
(ſuch were her very words) I am, what 
you have ſuggeſted me to be—a woman 
and a forlorn miſerable woman withal—1 
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fear I am alſo, what you have ſuppoſed 
me to be—pregnant—Oh! I feel, indeed, 
the pangs of child-birth grow heavy on me 
but as heaven—as God is to be my great 
and awful judge, Iam innocent as the babe 
that is in my womb—And, how that inno- 
cent came there, the Almighty only knows 
for me—On this, my dear young child 
(for ſuch I muſt ever call her) pauſed for 
ſome time, and afterwards appeared much 
collected When Santa-Mearia recovered 
herſelf ſo far yes, truly, my Lord (ſee- 
ing Rodolph's countenance change) for 
that was her name—ſhe requeſted me. to 
ſearch on the right fide of her pilgrim's 
babit, and there I ſhould find plenty of 
gold to ſend for ſome medical aſſiſtance, 
and likewiſe ſufficient to recompenſe me 
for all my kindneis and hoſpitality. 1 
heeded not what related to myſelf, but 
loſt no time in diſpatching my ſon, Thom- 
malo—Yes, my dutiful boy there, whom 
you now ſee liſtening before you.” — 
Here a pauſe of ſome moments enſued; for 
Thommaſo, affected by the remembrance 
of paſt events, fo artleſsly revived by his 
mother, turned on one fide, to conceal the 
tender emotions of his heart, which had 
ſprung into his eyes; whilſt his honeſt, 
unaffected ſympathy, produced a fimilar 
effect on the aged hiltorian. Alas! alas! 
if they, poor ſtrangers—(ſtrangers, as I may 
lay, in compariſon to moſt then preſent) if 


they could thus feel for the hapleſs fugi- 


— 


(n 
tive, what muſt the emotions of a tender 
mother have been? Carlo and Sylvia ex- 
perienced almoſt equal ſorrow and regret. 
As for the Count, he was enwrapt in ſilence, 
wonder, and attention. 

Bianca continued her tale. Thom- 
maſo, in a few hours afterwards returned 
with a ſurgeon from Evoli, and early in the 
morning Santa- Maria was delivered of— 

A dead-born child. 

« Fatigue and anxiety of mind had 
brought on an early conception; for, as 
the ſurgeon told me, his patient had only 
been ſeven months gone. 

On this laſt information, Rodolph broke 
nlnce, and exelaimed—“ Fortune, then, 
has ſo far at leaſt been kind to the ho- 
nour of our houſe!” 

Iſabella, on the contrary, filently offered 
up her prayer—* That the innocence and 
happineſs of the mother, might prove one 
day equal to thoſe of her departed infant.” 

Jo conclude my ſtory (ſaid Bianca) 
Santa-Maria ſoon after recovered her 
health, and alſo her ſpirits in ſome degree. 
Her time was then always employed in 
forming that portrait on the wall. In theſe 
hours of recreation, ſhe would often ſigh 
and weep—Otten have I heard her ſigh 
forth the name of Rinaldo—often have. I 
ſeen her weep, when ſhe mentioned the 
names of Rodolph and Iſabella—Iſabella, 
(as ſhe was wont to ſay) that very beſt of 
mothers and of women. To make a finith, 


„ 
however, of my doleful tale, for I am very 
old and weak, (ſaĩd Bianca) and cannot re- 
late every particular circumſtance that 
took place at that time, my young Lady 
hearing that Hurtado (who had aſſiſted us 
on this trying occaſion with all the neceſ- 
ſaries his houſe afforded) was determined 
to ſet out for the wars, and wanted money 
for the undertaking, than ſhe made my 
huſband go and purchaſe thoſe articles of 
luxury, (and that at Hurtado's own valua- 
tion) which you now ſee before you. Im- 
mediately after that, ſhe got Thommaſo 
to get her a neat ſhepherd's dreſs, and 
when equipped therein, Santa-Maria, af- 
ter giving me ten pieces of gold, took me 
into her chamber; then drawing a rich 
croſs from her boſom, ſhe fell on her knees, 
and in the preſence of God and myſelf, 
moſt fervently vowed never to divulge the 
ſecret of her ſex, till time or chance had 
developed ihe myſtery of her pregnancy. 
The following morning ſhe departed early 
from our cottage, and her departure was 
ſoon followed by the death of my poor 
huſband, who took her abſence ſo lare at 
heart, that he never after held up his head. 
My years happily withſtood theſe cruel 
ſhocks—I ſay happily, my good Lord and 
Lady, as I have ſurvived to tell this event- 
ful tale. I ſhall now pals as happily to 
my grave, and in a far happier world, {till 
* to offer my morning prayer to che 
01. I, | | 
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merciful God of our exiſtence, to. ſhowey 
his bleſſings and his comfort on my Lady 
Santa-Maria—if ſo, by chance, I meet her 
not, where with faith, hope, and repent- 
ance, I muſt ſhortly expect to go.“ 
| For oh! | 

If ſhe had partaken of my fleſh, and coſt me the 


- deareſt groans of a mother, I could not have owed her 
a more rooted Joys, SHAKS. 


On this, Carlo put his hand to his heart, 
and with a fervent wiſh, rejoined—Amen 


* 4 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Like an od tale till which ſhall have 
Matters to rehearſe, tho? credit be aſleep, and not 
An ear open. | 77 SHAKS, 


Tur Count and Counteſs had ſcarce time 
to form their obſervations on the affecting 
ſtory related by Bianca, when a violent 
rapping aſſaulted the cottage door, Thom- 
maſo immediately attended this unexpected 
ſummons, and demanded © Who was with- 
out ? It's me—hic—Thom—ma—hic 
—it's me.”—Then ſtraight went the in- 
truder's head full up againſt the door. 
Rodolph and Iſabella immediately roſe, 
and Carlo as inſtantly recollecting the voice 
without anxiouſly exclaimed—* It is my 
nncle, Drofi,” —“ Y-e-s—hice—hic—up— 
yes—it's Drofi,”? was the disjointed reply. 
The door thereupon was unfaſtened, 
and in came Droſi, ſtaggering, quite over- 


r 
come with the charms of his favourite 
miſtreſs—lachryma-chriſti, © How now 
(ſaid the Count, ſteraly)—- why, this in- 
truſion? Vou are drunk, firrah.”—© Be 
ſi· lent, my Lord—be fi-lent—I--I—hic—I 
know Lam But if I—have not had hic 


—0 Je-ſu—-hicc--up—reaſnn--enough— 


to ma--ma--make me ſo--ber— The devil 


take me— that's all—ex-cuſe me- ſwearing 


--my--my Lord—But--I--I--know—lI am--- 
dru--dru--drunk.” | HEE 

Then more ſhame for you, be it 
ſpoken unele, obſerved Carlo. 


* , 


Hold your—your prate, thou ſcurvy 


knave (returned Droſi, placing his hand on 


the hilt of his ſword) or I will car—ba— 


na—do—hic—you well— for though—LI 
may be—dru——drunk—I can fig—fight 


as well—as the beit—aye—dolt—as--as— 


well as my Lord there.—And by Jeſu-- 


that · that L is ſaying· a good deal.“ 


At this laſt expreſſion, Droſi ſtaggered 


againſt the wall, oppoſite to the one which 
ſupported Rinaldo's picture. His eyes 
were inſtantly fixed thereon—he ſtared 
wildly, and for ſome moments ſtopt the in- 


coherency of his ſpeech. —His voice, how- 
ever, Toon found re-utterance, and his 


ſenſes ſome recovery at the ſight of the 

young prince. The Count and the whole 

cottage, were ſurpriſed and perplexed at 

this ſtrange conduct, whilſt their anxieties 

predicted ſome freſh myſtery at hand, 
O 2 
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Droſi, however, after as much refleQion, as 
be could ſummons to his aſbſtance, prop- 
ped his tottering carcaſe againſt the wall, 
and with a recovering degree of ſobriety, 
exclaimed—* There heis—by St. Marco 
there he is, ſure as my name is honeſt, 
ſober, Signior Droſi.“ 

« Who? (moſt fiercely returned the 
Count) Who, firrah ?? 

*« Who?—Why, my Lord, 118 you 
Toft your ſight?” | 
* Scoundrel, you have loft your ſenſes 
—aniwer me ſtraighi— quick roared the 
Count, drawing his ſword, and fixing its 

int to Droſi's breaſt) anſwer, I ſay! and 
inform me what brought you hither in this 
intoxicated ſtate, and what ſudden cauſe 
thus baniſhed you ſo unexpectedly from 
the inn?” 

Iſabella, Carlo, Sylvia, and the hoſpita- 
ble cottagers, perceiving the violent emoti- 


ons of Rodolph, and the conſequent dan- 


ger of Drinken Drofi, unanimouſly ruſhed 
between, and interfered in his preſent be- 
half. The old ſoldier having recovered 
himſelf a little, however, by this ume, 
and touched by the application made by 
all around, for his protection with great 
good humour, and ſome compoſure, ex- 
claimed Have done, have done, my 
Lord is too generous to take an advantage 
of bis ancient veteran, and faithful fol - 
lower.” — 


Rodolph, ſoftened by this condelog: 
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ſion, and convinced of the integrity that 
attended the profeſſion, ordered Carlo to 
bring his uncle ſome water; which hav- 
ing drank. plentifully of, he afterwards, 
unwittingly, ſeated himſelf in his Lady's 
chatr.— fie count, on this, beckoned Iſa- 
bella and the reſt, to feat themſelves as 
well as they conveniently could, and then, 
with unaccuſtomed affability beſeeched 
Drofi to explain the cauſe of his thus ſud- 
denly breaking in upon them: Here, 
the honeſt fellow perceiving that Rodolph 
was in an armed chair, conceived himſelf 
to be in one alſo, and, in attempting to 
imitate his maſter, whoſe elbows were 
placed on the arms, in a ſtate of his uſual 
gravity, he fell ſide ways on the floor, 
trom which proſtrate ſituation he was fe- 
lieved by his nephew and Thommaſo.— 
Being now once more re-inſtated in his 
chair, he, with much conſequence, thus 
commenced his ſtory :— he. 

« My good Lord, and my good Lady, 

« After our comrades under my im- 
mediate inſpection, had dreſſed the ſheep, 
which that honeſt young fellow there had 
provided us with, ready cut and dried, 
we all fat cheerfully down to fypper— 
On ſetting ont, however, you muſt under- 
ſtand, my Lord, that we had not forgot 
the wine—of that we drank pretty freely. 
Together, therefore, with good eating 
and good drinking, _ our long journey, 

O 3 
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we all got. tolerably merry. When lo 
my good Lord, and my good Lady, a 


troop of armed men—about 50, 100, or 


500, I can't exactly tell which—entered 
the apartment where we were all earouſ- 
ing—we all turned round on our heels, or 
rather all reeled round on our heels I 
like to be fair and open, my Lord—I 
therefore ſay, reeled—becauſe I am apt 
to think that we were all drunk—1, how- 
evcr, being the ſobereſt of any, demanded 
who the ſtrangers were, and what they 
wanted? Upon which a ſturdy fellow 
approached me, with a good-natured look, 
and ſaid—“ that he was the hoſt of the 
inn, in which we had been carouſing, and 
hoped, withal that we ſhould pay for the 
good cheer we ſeemed to have met with, 
as he was returned from the wars, poorer 
than when he went.” 

Good lack-a-day! (exclaimed Bian- 
ca) it muſt be our hoſt Hurtado, that you 
ſpeak of ”— _ | 

„Right (returned Droſi) that is his 
name, for he told me ſo himſelf, and as 
I was not preſent at his chriſtening, I 
cannot diſpute it, my old damſel.“ 

At this latter expreſſion, Lady Iſabella, 
with her uſual mildneſs and good - nature, 


 abſerved—< Droſi, this kind old woman, 


you know, has been our hoſteſs ; for my 


Take, therefore, anſwer her leſs abrupt- 


iy. — 
Theſc few words from the Counteſs, 
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had as much effect on Droſi, as almoſt ſix 
hours ſound:repoſe.— The ſuſceptible fel- 
low, therefore, begged poor Bianca's par- 
don, and promiſed his Lady not to offend | 
again. 

" When our hoſt, therefore, my Lord, 
(continued Droſi, with more gravity than 
before) made this requeſt, I aſked him 
what was his demand. The captain of 
the party (who, I am ſure, by his ar- 
mour, is one of the Viceroy's body- 
guard) on this, approached Hurtado, and 
whiſpered ſomething in bis ear—upon 
which mine hoſt directly ſaid to me, in 
reply, that he ſhould. not. accept of leſs 
than ten pieces of gold. —My comrades 
thunderſtruck at this exorbitant demand, 
collected themſelves together at one end 
of the room, whilſt the ſtrange ſoldiers 
(accompanied with a loud laugh) began to 
regale themſelves with the remnants of our 
wine; not having ten pieces of gold, my 
Lord, er near the value of it, among us 
all, we ſtood fooliſh and ſilent for ſome 
minutes. During this painful interval of 
ſuſpence to us, I perceived that the cap- 
tain was much diverted with our embar- 
raſſment, and whiſpering our hoſt again: 
Hurtado immediately advanced towards us, 
and ſaid “ That for our farther delay, he 
muſt have five pieces more.“ - Our amaze- 
ment encreaſing, particularly when this 
car- monger (for I cannot at preſentcall him 
by any other name) percewing us put out 


( 152 ) 
hands to the hilts of our ſwords, beckoned 


his men to unfheathe their ſcymitars, and 
protect the entrances. Diſcovering me to 
be the chief of our little party, he then ad- 
vanced himſelf, and aſked me, under whoſe 
command 1 ſerved? — My Lord Ro- 


_ dolph's,” I replied. On this he turned 


his heel upon me, and eared mine hoſt 
again.—Hurtado then addreſſed himſelf to 
me again, and farther added, that as we 
were the retinue of Count Rodolph, he 


muſt have feen pieces of gold, vr we 


ſhould not ſtir from thence. —-Excuſe me, 
my Lord, but at this laſt requiſition, I 
could not refrain irom laughing heartily 
myſelf, and a moſt happy laugh it was? 


for had I been boiſterous or moroſe, we 
- ſhould, perhaps, have had treble that 
to pay. The Captain, on this effuſion of 


good- natured forbearance (as he termed it) 
told me, that I might go on to you, and if 
in caſe I bronght back the fifteen pieces of 


gold, for his active and valiant friend Hur- 


tado, my companions ſhould be all ſet free; 
and if not, that he would put every man 
under an arreſt, in the Viceroy's name, for 
having treſpaſſed upon property that we 
were not legally entitled to. Then diſco- 
vering that my legs were not quite ſo 
ſteady as they ſhould have been, and my 
Ipeech a little inarticulate, I ſuppoſe, or 

ſo, when liſped out your Lordſhip's name, 
he ordered one of his party to conduct me 
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fafe to the road-de;—and as I departed, 
the military wag laughed moſt heartily. 

« Anxious to learn the cauſe of their 
ſudden and abrupt arrival at the inn, I en- 
quired of my companion, drunk as I then 
was, who, without the leaſt heſitation, in- 
formed me—that they had been diſpatch- 
ed to ſeize an alarming banditti, who had 
infeſted theſe parts, for four years and 
more. * The chief motive, however (faid 
he) of our being ſent hither, was atthe in- 
ſtigation of Philip Count Contarini, who 
was attacked but two days ago, by theſe 
dangerous rufhans, between the Vale of 
Diana and the Appenine mountains, and 
there dangerovſly wounded: by one of 
their chiefs.” | 

Wounded or killed, did he ſay ”'—ex+ 
claimed Rodolph, with a ſavage exulta- 
tion ſparkling in his eyes. 

« Wounded, my Lord“ 

Said he, what brought Contarini ſo. 


far ſouthward?” 


He afterwards ſaid, that the Count 
was on his way to Bellito.” 

Rodolph pauſed on this reply for fome 
time, and then, with much perturbation, 
directed Droſi to proceed. 

Hurtado (continued the ſtranger) who 
is now one of the Viceroy's ne afar 
and who was known to be well acquainted 
with the recefſes along this part of the 
country, was deputed to be our guide in 
this expedition. His penetration was as 


; 
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| rapid as it was fortunate, for he eonduct- 


ed us to a ſeeret receſs at the foot of the 
Appenines, where we F e the rob- 
bers carpuſing. Finding t emſelves thus 
ſuddenly ſurprized, and ſeeing it impoſſi 
ble to extricate themſelves, they fonght 
with incredible fury. — Many fell in the 
conflit—ſome made their of. capes through 
ſubterraneous paſlages. The two chiefs, 
however, were taken alive, and ſome few 
of their banditti. They have been ſince 
conducted, under a ſtrong eſcort, to the, 
Caſtle at Salerno, and will be ſent for- 
ward in the morning to Naples.“ 

* I then, my Lord (continued Droſi) 


particularly and pointedly aſked my com- 


panion, how they came to faſten on us at 


the inn, ſo ſuddenly and unexpectedly.“ 


* Hurtado (he anſwered) expreſſed a 
wiſh to pay a viſit to his old abode, as it 


was but a few paces out of their way. 


He alſo informed our commander (whom 
you may perceive is inclined to be merry 


and facetious) that he had left ſome choice 


flagons of wine behind him, when he had 
left it, which was a very perſuaſive in- 


| ducement, indeed, with our chief, to com- 


ply with his requeſt,” 
- © And pray, my friend (ſaid I, in re- 
turn) may. I be bold enough, to enquire 
the name of this merry hero?” 

%% Montano (he replied) captain in the 
King's body-guard.” —Having by this time 
reached the road-ſide, my companion left 
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me; and 1 ſtaggered by myſelf, as well 
as 1 could, to the cottage door.” 

„ Montano (exclaimed Rodolph, with 
rage and vexation, furiouſly depictured on 
his ſable brow)—Montano—no wonder, 
then; my retinue have been thus inſulted 
—1yſelf ſtill more ſo.— He is the boſom 
friend of my enemy, Contarini.-—And, 
hell and furies! what is ſtill worſe, 1 
muſt ſubmit to this extortion.— Standing, 
as he does, a repreſentative of the Vice- 
roy's power, and holding you all in his 
poſſeſſion, under the pitiful ſubterſuge of 
your having encroached upon the rights 
and privileges of another, —My pride, my 
ſpirit, muſt meanly ſubmit to his domi- 
neering ſuperiority. Here then, Drofi 
(continued the aggravated Count) here 
take him his paltry tribute of fifteen 
pieces, and haſte to releaſe Top impri- 
ſoned companions.“ 

Droſi having ſet out for the inn, Ro- 
dolph requeſted the Counteſs to prepare 
herſelf to continue the journey that night, 
as his retinue could no longer oceupy the 
inn, nor themſelves remain at the cottage 
with any degree of ſafety, from ſuch tur- 
bulent and vicious inelined neighbours. 

No tidings could have been more wel- 
come to the ears of the Counteſs, Carlo, 
and Sylvia, than theſe commands of Ro- 
dolph. As for poor Bianca and her ſon, 
they were much diſtreſſed at the cauſe of 
their gueſts? departure, and till more en- 


„ 
raged againſt thoſe who had been the oc- 
caſion of it. The former, indeed, be- 
ſtowed a hearty curſe on Hurtado, whom 
ſhe was determined never to call, honeſt 
Hurtado, any more. 6 
Droſi returned in a ſhort time aſter- 
wards, with his ranſomed comrades. He 
then informed Rodolph, that he had given 
the fifteen pieces of gold to Captain Mon- 
tano, who immediately transferred it over 
to Hurtado. Mine holt as inſtantly offered 
me a couple of pieces, but I politely re- 
fuſed them ; obſerving with all the gravity 
I poſfibly could—*f That the whole was 
lutle enough, for the quantity of his wine 
we had drank, and the excellent accommo- 
dations we had met with at his houſe.” 
Captain Montano perceiving the conſtraint 
I put on my muſcles, and the forced con- 
ceeit I likewiſe put on my words, burſt into 
a loud fit of laughter. Hurtado, on our 
departure, however, ſhook me heartily by 
the hand, and aſſured me, withal, that I 
ſhould henceforth be a free and welcome 
gueſt at his houſe, In his apparent cour- 
teſy, my Lord, I thanked him, though in 
my heart I inwardly curſed their ill-timed 
merriment and extortion, 
The Count and Counteſs having each 
made a handfame preſent to the poor cots 
tagers; and Sylvia. Droſi, and Carlo, hav- 
ing alſo contributed to increaſe their purſe; 
they purſued their journey, leaving Bian- 
ca and Thommaſo gazing after them, till 


( 87 )) ; 
their tears finally clouded them fromtheis 


Ce 

3 farther view. 
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If ancient Torraw be moſt reverent, 

Give mine the benefit of ſigniory; 

And let my griets frown on the upper hand, 
If forrow can admit ſociety, —- 

'Fell o'er your woes again, by viewing mine. 
When ſorrows come, they come not ſingle ſpies, 
But in battalions —=—SHar3PEAR®Y, 


It would be too tedious to relate every 
particular little incident, that the Count 
and his retinue met with, on their journey 
to his Caſtle in the hither Calabria: the 
leading features of them greatly ſimilar to 
the former adventure; for ſeldom did they 
halt at any inn, or accidental houſe of ac- 
commodation, but what they ſaw the pic- 
ture of Rinaldo figured or ſketched in the 
principal apartments. One, indeed, of 2 
ſuperior” nature was ſeen and admired by 
Rodolph, at Lauria, and which, for its 
beautiful colouring, cloſe fimilitude, and 
noble effect, afterwards found its way to 
the Viceroy's Picture Gallery, at Naples. 
Though theſe exhibitions were difagree- 
able to the ſight and feelings of the Count, 
they afforded his amiable wife the pleaſ- 
ing conſolation that Santa- Maria was ſtill 
exiſting, and that ſhe ſhould ſee her once 
again, before either had journeyed on to 
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that bourne from whence no traveller 
returns.“ 

About eleven leagues diſtant from Bel. 
lito, the Counteſs finding herſelf much fas 
tigued, and perceiving a neat ſmall houſe 
at hand, requeſted her Lord to halt there 
for an hour or two. Rodolph readily aſ- 
ſented to this propoſal, as he knew they 
could find no convenient accommodations 
at Caſtro-Villari, a poor town about a mile 
onward. Perceiving, therefore, a man 
diſconſolately leaning oyer a gate, which 
led to the houſe, he requeſted an hour's: 
admiſſion for himſelf and his retinue to 
reſt and refreſh themſelves. The fellow, 
on this, replied in the moſt churliſh tone, 
that the houſe behind belonged to him, 
and that having already ſo ſeverely ſuf- 
fered from wanderers and ſtrangers, he 
was determined to admit no more. © There- 
fore (concluded he) haſte thee on to Caſ- 
tro-Villari; you will find ſomething good 
enough for you there; at all events, you 
ſhall have nothing here.” —Rodolph, EXe 
aſperated at the peaſant's uncouth denial, 
was on the point of difmounting his horſe, | 
to infift on his admiſhon, when the Coun- 
teſs, reclining her head on the window of 
the calaſh, requeſted them in Heaven's 
name, to ' ſuffer her and another fatigued 
female to halt at his houſe, for a ſhort 
hour or ſo. The man, more moved by 
Iſabella's ſoothing and modeſt requeſt, 
than the Count's menacing looks and com- 


— 
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manding tones, made anſwer, © that the 
women might enter with welcome, but as 
for the men, there was not room to ac- 
commodate them ;” therefore advifed them 
again to go on to Caſtro-Villari. Ro- 
dolph's pride, more than his inelination, 
perſuaded him to accept the fellow's coun- 
cil, and promiſing to diſpatch Droſi and 

Carlo back, in a couple of hours, for the 
Counteſs and Sylvia, they all rode for- 
ward to the neighbouring town. 

The peaſant ſeeing their backs ſafely 
turned, he entered the houſe, and ſtraight 
a female of the moſt comely appearance 
iſſued from the door, to welcome the 
Counteſs and her fatigued companion.— 
They followed her in, and ſoon found 
themſelves comfortably houſed, with a 
good and homely repalt prepared for them 
already by their. hoſt. When they had 
received a Tecund blunt welcome from the 
peaſant, he roughly obſerved, © You are 
both fatigued, I ſee hungry too, per- 
haps— there, ſet too—there is ſomething 
that will do you good—l hate ceremony, 
and I hate ſtrangers much more ſo—make 
hafte, therefore, and be gone—my daugh-- 
ter here will attend you—1 ſhall go 
hence.” On this, he turned round to the 
young woman, and faid, © Rachel; treat 
the women well. In the mean time, I 
ſhall go to my neighbour, Martin, and 
aſſiſt him in his vineyard, —Your ſervant. 
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H hate ſtrangers, therefore avoid them. 
—A good repaſt to you both.“ On this, 
he ſallied out of the houſe, 

The Countefs and Sylvia, though much 
aſtoniſhed at their abrupt reception, ſat 
down to their potiagio with a keen appe- 
tte. Having ſufficiently refreſhed them- 
ſelves with this diſh and a glaſs of wine, 
the former requeſted Rachel to be ſeat- 
ed; and ever anxious to enquire after 
Santa- Maria's fate (as ſo many precious. 
unexpected circumſtances had occurred to 
warrant e Iſabella aſked her 
young hoſteſs the cauſe of her father's 
morole and abrupt behaviour ? The girl 
hefitated ſome time to reply. © Pardon 
the indelicacy, my dear (continued the 
Counteſs) of ſuch a queſtion, and be not 
afraid to open your heart to me—I am 2 
mother, and an unhappy one APY 
feel for your father as a _— fee 
or you as a child alſo, and to all forlorn 
children, I am happy ever to be a mo- 
ther.” On this, Iſabella could not re- 
frain from ſhedding tears, which being 
piteouſly obſerved by Rachel, ſhe caught 
the ſympathiſing affeQion ; and thus brief- 
ly opened her heart to the Counteſs: 

« As you appear fo anxious, Madam, 
for our concerns, and ſo deſirous (ſaid 
Rachel) to know the cauſe of my father's 
harſh, diſpoſition—harſh, indeed, it has 
only lately been, for, till of late, he was 
the ſofteſt and the kindeſt of parents—I 
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have not much time to ſpare, to narrate 
my ſhort tale; for in an hour or leſs he 
will moſt probably return e 

* About two years ago, a young pea- 
ſant came to our houſe, and begged ſome 
employ. He was an extraordinary hand- 
ſome boy, and much reſembled you, my 
Lady, in all his features. In very truth, 
when ] firſt beheld your face, I could ak 
moſt have ſworn that he had been your 
ſon——But I wander, Madam—— My fa- 
ther was falconer to the Lord Angelo, and 
took a mighty fancy to this ſtrange youth. 
Finding him dihgent and acute, he taught 
him all the arts of his profeſſion no 3-28 
ker, in a ſhort time, could be more expert 
than his engaging pupil— Alas! engaging 
] muſt call him, indeed, for in a ſhort 
time after his abode in our houſe, wy 
ſiſter, Roſaline, fell deſperately in love 
with him; He, notwithſtanding, return- 
ed her paſſion with the greateſt coolneſs; 
whilſt ſhe, poor maid! pining with ex-) 
treme fondneſs, took moſt grievouſly to 
heart. At length, her fondnefs for him 
obliged her to tell our father, that with- 
out her dear Claudio (for ſo was he call- 
ed) ſhe muſt ſoon waſte away with grief, 
and ſoon expire. Our —_— natured pa- 
rent, on this diſcovery, blamed her for 
the filence ſne had hitherto maintained; 
and with a ſmile of parental fondneſs, 
told her—that ſhe ſhould ſoon be happy 
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with her beloved Claudio; for, next to 
her and myſelf, he valued him above all 
the world; and ſhould be as overjoyed to 
call him his fon, as ſhe would be to call 
him huſband. Happy were theſe glad 


aſſurances to the love-ſick Roſaline. Ar- 
dently did ſhe pant for the hour that was 


to make the beautiful Claudio—her's. 


“% On the following morning, there- 
fore, my father propoſed the match to 
our young Falconer. He ſtammered and 
hefitated for ſome time. . In reply, how- 
ever, Claudio faintly ſaid, that he muſt 
have ſome ſhort period to conſider on the 
ſubjet. My father, at firſt, was angry 
at this return, but good-naturedly laid it 
all to his modeſty.and diffidence; of which 
the youth poſſeſſed an uncommon ſhare, 
From that day, Claudio loft all his wont- 
ed cheerfulneſs, and frequently, with the 
deep figh of anguiſh, would graſp hold of 
Rofaiine's hand, and weep moſt bitterly 
over it.—My father and ſiſter, growing at 
laſt impatient for the nuptial ceremony, 
fixed upon the wedding-day. It was fix- 
ed, alas! but, ah! never to take place; 
for——two days before the marriage was 


fixed upon to be folemnized at Coſenza, 
Claudio had clandeftinely departed from 
our hoſpitable roof—never to return— 
Oh! never, never, my ſweeteſt Lady; 
for fince that time we have had no tidings 
of his fate and fortunes. Ah! moſt un- 
grateful youth—moſt ungenerous Clau- 
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dio!—my ſiſter, on this, ſunk into a ſlate 
of deep deſpondency, which has increaſ- 
cd upon her by degrees, and is now 
hourly expected to terminate in her diſ- 
ſolution. For this, Madam, my father 
has ſworn to ſhut his former hoſpitable 
door to all ftrangers, thinking, perhaps, 
that ſome ſerpent, like the former, may 
be nouriſhed in the boſom of his family ; | 
and then, like Claudio, ſting the tender- 
elt, deareſt part of it, to death.” At this 
latter expreſſion, Rachel leaned her head 
upon her knees, and throwing her hands 
acroſs her eyes wept bitterly.— 

The Counteſs, touched with the diſ- 
treſs of Rachel, and too ſenſibly convinced 
from former eien, that ſome 
myſtery relating to Santa-Maria was con- 
tained therein, requeſted to be ſhown in- 
to the chamber of Roſaline. The ſiſter 
immediately afſented. They accordingly 
aſcended a narrow winding ſtair-caſe, 
accompanied by Sylvia, imo the fick 
maiden's apartment. On approaching her 
bed-ſide, the Counteſs too fatally per- 
ceived, that poor Rofaline—the fair and 
innocent martyr to love was indeed in a 
deep decline. Her eyes and cheeks were 
ſunk. Her face was as the lilly, wan; 
and death ſeemed quick approaching to 
releaſe her from the vaſt load of grief and 
er that ſhe had fo long ſtruggled 
under: 
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| Death lay on her, like an untimely froſt 


Upon the ſweeteſt flow'r of all the field: 
SHAKSPEARF, 


 Ifabella ſoftly approached the bed— 
| Rofaline, however, remained inſenſible 
of her kind approach. In the very twink- 
ling of an eye, an object ſtruck the Coun- 
teſs's view, that filled her with aſtoniſh- 
ment, anguiſh, and pity,— This object 
was the bracelet encircled round 
Roſaline's arm, which ſhe had given to 
Santa-Maria, on her flight from the pa- 
lace of Rodolph. Every collaterai cir- 
cumſtance flaſhed acroſs her imagination 
in a moment. On this diſcovery, Iſabella 
yielding to the happy influx of a mother's 
.Joy, .claſped her hands, and lifting them 
' with her eyes to Heaven, exclaimed, 
«© God's will be done!—my child may 
yet be living? 

Rachel, aſtoni.hed at the ſudden fer- 
Four of this exclamation, and yielding to 
the influx of a ſiſter's feelings, with ſome 
indignation exclaimed, likewiſe, © And is 
the ungrateful—the ungenerous—the in- 
hoſpitable, cruel Claudio then; indeed, 
your ſon?” — 

« Delay your impatience for a while, 
my young friend (replied the Counteſs) 
let us return below, and I will fully and 
ingennouſlly ſatisfy your curioſity.” | 

After they had deſcended, and in ſome 
degree recovered from their mutual ſur- 


priſe, Iſabella informed her fair bolteſs, 


„ PR 
that the Eduſe of her ſudden tranſports 
was owing to the bracelet that ſhe had 
ſeen encircled round her fiſter's arm. 
That ſame bracelet, my dear girl, was 
once mine, and transferred by me to one 
whom from zer birth I ever valued; and 
from her lofs ſtill value more than I do 
my own happineſs and exiſtence. Alas! 
I never knew I loved her half ſo much nll 
our eruei ſeparation made me conſcious 
of it, —I perceive your ſurprize, my dear 
girl, and eafily divine the cauſe—know, 
then, that the boy whom. you ſuppoſed to 
be Claudio—is my daughter—at leaſt— 
ſhe was my daughter.—Hapleſs Santa- 

/ Maria!—M fated Roſaline! But hark 
I hear the trampling of horſes, there- 

| fore let me be brief, — Here, child; take 
this ring wear it for my ſake ;—it ſhall 
always be your paſſport to me.—lI am the 
Counteſs Iſabella, wife to the Lord Ro- 
dolph. We are now on our way to the 
Count's Caſtle, which ſtands only twelve 
leagues from this ſpot, ſouth of Martorano. 
Diſcloſe the cruel adventure of Claudio's 

being my daughter, as early as you wit 
ſafety can, to your fiſter, Roſaſine. My 
prayers for her recovery ſhall be offered 
up morning, noon, and night. When 
Rofaline, however, underſtands her dear 
Claudio was one of her own ſex, diſguiſ- 
ed only to buffet the malice of the world, 
and to protect her from danger and inſo- 
lence, ſhe will, I hope, endeayour to con- 
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quer her malady—for the diſeaſe ſhe la- 
bours under now is a fever of the mind, 
and not the body. The former can raiſe 
itſelf ſuperior to all human conſiderations, 
let the other he ſunk never ſo deep into 
decay. Break this untoward myſtery to 
pour father alſo. It may ſoften his feel- 
ings; blunt the keen edge of anger he 
bears to all his fellow creatures; diſperſe 
the clouds of melancholy that hang over 
his pareſtal anxious brow; and what is 
ſtill more grateful' to my hopes, may ſti- 
mulate him to adminiſter the balſam of 
conſolation with more aſſurance than here- 
tofore to his hapleſs child. To conclude, 
whether you ſucceed or no (and Heaven; 
forefend that it ſhould be otherwiſe than 
what I wiſh) in your tender endeavours 
to reſtore ſo lovely a plant into the bloom- 
ing boſom of day, let me ſpeedily know 
the reſult—Reſtore but your ſiſter, and I 
ſhall be happy. For, oh! believe me, 
my amiable girl, 1 would not have it 
chance, for thouſands of gold, that my 
daughter had been—even the innocent 
cauſe of any creature's deſpair and diſſo- 
Jution ; moſt ſpecially of the fair Roſa- 
line's-whoſe exquifite ſenfibility, not 
only merits a world of future joys and 
tranſports, but entitles her to the admi- 
ration and protection of every one who 
is bleſſed with that firſt of ſocial virtue 
4 feeling heart.” | 
Ihe Counteſs had ſcarce concluded her 
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maternal admonitions, when Droſi and 
Carlo returned to eſcort her forward to 
Caſtro Villari-—It was fortunate that the 
falconer did nat find his way home before 
them, as Rachel's eyes were ſo {woln, and 
her boſom was ſo convulſed with ſobs, 
that would have excited his curioſity, and 
led him to infiſt on a farther explanation, 
which at this critical juncture would have 
been both unpleaſant and diſtreſſing to Iſa- 
bella. She left the whole, however, deep- 
ly recorded on the ſuffermg Rachel's heart 
—of whom, both her and Sylvia now took 
a moſt tender and affectionate farewell.— 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
Ghoſts fly on clouds, and ride on winds. They reſt 
together in their caves, and talk of mortal men, 
- OSSIAN, . 


They ſeemed almoſt, with ſtaring on one another, to 
tear the caſes of their eyes. — There was ſpeech - 
in their dumbneſs, language in their very geſture. 

; SHAKSPEARE, - 


Ovk travellers now continued their 
journey, till they reached Coſenza, where 
they halted, Here Rodolph diſpatched a a 
meſſenger. forward to his kinſman, D' Ar- 
cos, to ſignify his near approach towards 
Bellito,—Jn two hours afterwards, they 
ſonnd themſelves at the gate of the Che- 
vaiier's Caſtella, and the good. Knight, 
with his niece, Lauria, and all his houſe- 
hold, prepared, in the court yard, to re- 
ceive them. As Lauria, however, was 
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aſſiſting the Counteſs to alight from the 
calaſh, the latter, ſtruck with her beauty, 
and the ſimilarity of years, ſhape, and 
manners, between her and Santa: Maria, 
graſped tenderly hold of her hand, and 
turned on one fide to give a ſecret free- 
dom to her tears. Lauria, notwitbſtand- 
ing, perceived her emotions, and partici- 
pated in them.—Theſe effuſions, how- 
ever, of mutual ſympathy, ſprung from 
different ſources. One—thaught and felt 
for a dear dear child. The other, knows» 
ing the diſmal and hateful abode that was 
ahout to be the future reſidence of the 
Counteſs, and judging, alſo, that ſhe was 
conſcious of the ſame, innocently* ima- 
gined, that fhe grieved merely from that 
idea alone, and, being a former ſufferer 
there herſelf, the ſweet impulſe of ſym- 
pathy taught her to feel for the approach- 
ing ſufferings of others. a 
The good Chevalier entertained his 
gueſts that night with all the honours and 
hoſpitality due to their rank and affinity. 
D' Arcos perceived the Count anxious to 
have the paquet he had formerly ſent him 
explained Seeing the Counteſs, how- 
ever, fatigued and depreſſed by her long 
journey, he recommended to them an ear- 
ly repoſe, and then, taking an - opportu- 
nity of drawing his kinſman aide, D*Ar- 
cos informed him, that as he had ſome 
matters of importance to communicate, 
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and alone, he would defer relating. them 


üll the morning. 


At an early hour, e the Count 
and Counteſs. retired—the one anxious to 
hear the morning wonders of D' Arcos 
tale; and the other equally fo, to form 
an early and more familiar correſpondence 
with Lauria. Rodolph conjecturing that 
ſome new marvellous hiſtory was about 
to be brought forth, from. the miraculous. 
brain of his kinſman ; and Iſabella ſuppoſ- 
ing that ſhe might gather ſotne-farther in- 
telligence of Santa- Maria, thatzwpuld form 
a connection with what ſhe bag. already 
collected. | . 
Waillſt every attention was pafd- 0 the 
gueſts above, the retinue of Rodol gh nd 
not fail of meeting with the utmoſt S . 
cheer below Francoliſſe, firſt and mo 


favoured domeſtic of the Chevalier and 
his niece, N ſpecial care of Sylvia, Car- 
24 

ron, 


lo, and Dron, whom he had been previ- 
ouſly given to underſtand were alſo the 


favourite attendants of the Count and 


Counteſs. — He, therefore, conducted them 
to a neat, ſnug, little anti- chamber, exact- 
ly formed for a comfortable party of four, 
whilſt a larger room was allotted for their 
companions. In good fare, however, 
there was no diſtinction, and in neither 
party was there any envy 

Francoliſſe had juſt. 3 manhood, 
though he had been many years in che 
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fervice of his good khight, and for Ws U un- 
ſhaken fidelity, and extreme good-nature, 
wis eſteemed above all the other domeſ- 
ties. He was ſtout and blunt, and, what 
rendered him a greater favourite with 
Lavria, he was well converſed, and would, 
withal, Peadt _— copouſly When bis 
gueſts, therefore, had finiſhed their anti- 
paſto, he requeſted permiſſion to pledge 
them all in a glaſs of wine“ I have ſome 
flagons of the choiceſt Tachryma-chriſti in 
vonder cloſet (ſaid the youth) that will 


cheer your ſpirits, if none of you have any 


objection to taſte it.“ 

* There is one in company (ob rved 
Carlo, drily, and giving his uncle an arch 
took)—that I am ſure will have no objec- 
nion to taſte of it, as long as there is a fla- 
gon left.”— 

“ Right, boy; and, though no con- 
juror, le my mother, chou canſt prophe- 
cy well and truly at times. Come, my 
brave lad, haul out your tachryma-chriſh, 


and, for thy pains (ſaid Drofi, with a view 


of having a little innocent revenge on his 
nephew) thou fhalt haye thy ſtool next 
this pretty damſel here. Eh Sylvia? 
What ſay you, laſs?” _ 

Francolifle took Droſi at his word, and 
Having placed a large flagon of wine on 
the table, he fixed'a'ſtool for Sylvia. near 
the firefide, and ſeated himſelf directly 
cloſe to her. This was, at firſt, unplea- 
ſant to the ſuſceptible feelings of Carlo; 


* 
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| for Francoliſſe, like himſelf, Was a come: 


ly youth,—-The former's good-nature, 
however, (equalled only by that of the 
other's, ſoon overlooked this miſchieyous 
trick of his uncle's) who, now wiſbing to 
enjoy himſelf comfortably and plentifully 
over a flagon of his favourite beyerage, 
prefaced his ſecond drayght with thank- 
ing Heaven, that their journey was nearl) 
over, and that they noi might think them- 
ſelves happy dogs in having found, at lait, 
a reſting place for life. © 
On this, Francoliſſe ſhook his head, 
with much importance, and replied— 
„ Heaven truly grant that you all way 
and it jo? 5 | £ 
Ab-! know it I know it (returned 
Droſi) and if I know it, that's enough.— 
Come Sylyia, wy girl, take a hearty 
draught—-the wine is excellent. No 
ſqueamiſhneſs, no ſhaking of yaur head. 
We ball all be happy, I fay, again. 
No more ſquabbliog and fighting, nothi 
ſing, good 


now but harmony, good feaſting, go 


cating, and good drinking.” | 
PFraneoliſſe on this, filled the goblets 
round, and again. ſhaking his head, as he 
puſhed them about, he fd, « I fear, my 
brave veteran, you will find no great har- 
mony where you are ſhartly going to.” 
And marry, why not (replied Droſi) 


 - 


explain boy—lI fear nought, no not 1.”— 


Aye, uncle (obſerved Carlo) I know 
80 2 
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„ | 
you fear no man—no, nor' any human 
dangers. But in good faith, my heart 
forebodes ſome ill, in going to this ſame 
Caſtile.” As 1 oh 

« Alack-a-day ! and ſo doth mine,” re- 
turned Sylvia, with a heavy ſigh. | 

And in plain truth, ſo ye may (ex- 
claimed Francoliſſe) Ah! I ſhall never 
forget the times when I was there; after 
my maſter had taken poſſeſſion of the Caf; 
tle. When Lord Rodolph conſigned it 
over to the protection of my maſter, the 
Chevalier, we were all haſtened thither, 
and not a nigbt afterwards did we enjoy 
the leaft repoſe. Such continued knock- 
ings, ſuch hammerings, as though akythe 
maſons in Naples were at work within the 
Caſtle. Snch frightful warnings and la- 
mentations. — The chapel tapers extin- 
guilhed at one moment, and then illu- 
mined on the next; and Heaven only 
knows by whom. The black banners 
hoiſted on one night, at top of one tower, 
and on the next fixed on another Oh! 
Lord have mercy upon ye all, and grant 
ye patience and fortitude to ſupport theſe 
trying, melancholy ſcenes.” | 

The pencil and not the pen, could beſt 
deſcribe the alternate emotions of fear, 
ſurpriſe, and horror, that ran through the 
features of Carlo and Sylvia, at this terri- 
ble deſcription given of the Caſtle. —Nei- 
ther could ſpeak—they fat ſtaring and 
gaping in each other's faces, as though 
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they had been petrified. —Drofi, however, 
was not fo ſoon alarmed, but putting down 
the flagon on the table, which had been 
ſuſp — pr between his breaſt and his 
3 for the laſt minute or two; he ex- 
claimed Hold, hold, my — 
come, this is going a little too far.— You 
are a good hand, I find, at romancing— 
where did you pick up all this—did you 
find it in Merlin's Cave; or did your ran- 
dam teach you, to get it by heart? It's a 
rare invention, in faith, and almoſt makes 
me laugh. I like your ingenuity, my lad 
but ſee, how you have ſcared that chick- 
en-hearted mongril there.—His dam, I re- 
* * was alſo a rare one at theſe rho- 
domontade ſtories. She propheſied once, 
that a gooſe would fly away with the Mon- 
te di Somma—Hoiſting black banners, in- 
deed l- you better had told us, whilſt you 
were about it, that they had hoiſted black 
devils round all the turrets and towers in 
the Caſtle.“ 

For holy St. Mark's ſake, uncle Gre 
blingly exclaimed Carlo) don't be ſo pro- 
pbane — don't talk of devils, I canjure you; 
but ſuffer Francoliſſe to proceed in his 
{tory about the Caſtle, that we may be put 
on our guard againſt all evil ſpirits and dæ- 
mons.“ This requeſt being ſtrongly ſe- 
conded by the trembling Sylvia alſo, Drof 
conſented to hear out the rhodomontade 
tale of the Caſtle (as he caged it.)— 
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Though on condition that he might after- 
wards tell the ſtory of the devil having 
once flown away with the Pope's night- 
cap, as he lay ſnoring in the Vatican, 
© That old witch, Carlo's dam (faid he) 
told me all about it, and 1 have never for- 
got it ſince.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


No nat'ral exhalation in the ſky, 
No 'ſcape of nature, no diſtemper d day, 
No common wind, no cuſtomed event, 
But they will pluck away its natural cauſe, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and ſigns 
Abortive, preſages, and tongues of Heaven. 
| SHAKSPEARE. 


8 TE Count and Counteſs (congggued 
Francoliſſe) I well know from my Wung 
miſtreſs, Lauria, are to hear what I am 
now about to relate; otherwiſe, if ſilence 
had been enjoined, not a word of the mat- 
ter ſhould have eſcaped from my lips. Our 
ſilence, notwithſtanding, would ſhortly 
have ayailed little, as it will arrive but too 
ſoon to your own knowledge therefore, 
as I ſaid before, when we were all ordered 
into the caſtle, nothing but theſe diſmal 
noiſes could be diſtinguiſhed—They be- 
gan about mid-night, and nearly ended by 
ſun-riſe. I was greatly alarmed, and was 
op the point of quitting the good knight's 
ſervice.“ | 
Lack- a- day! Lack- a- day! (exclaimed 
Carlo and Sylvia, in one breath) and well 
you might.“ | | 
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I beſeech ye, friends (obſerved Fran- 
coliſſe) do not interrupt me, or you will 
break the thread of my ſtory.“ 
cc Right, right, boy (exclaimed Drofi, 
emptying off a whole goblet of wine, and 
laughing all the time in the ſleeve of his 
doublet); you muſt not be interrupted, as 
it may diſturb your ſtory. —And if that 
ſcare-crow in the corner there, offers to do 
ſo again, I will expoſe him, by telling the 
ſtory of his mother's enticing a young man 


to go and gather her ſome enchanting herbs, _ 


that ſhe ſaid grew upon Mount St. God- 
card. But when he got about two miles 
high, he was aſſaulted with a great heap of 
ſnggy and ſtones, which with the violence 
of: wind, whirled him headlong to the 
very bottom of The Bridge of Hell. And 
for what we all know, the poor young fel- 
low may be there ſtill.“ 

Thus Droſi mended the buſineſs, by 
throwing three ſtones for one. Francoliſſe, | 
however, finding all ſilent again, thus re- 
ſumed his ſtory: 

„Well, I was greatly alarmed, and, as I 
ſaid before, was frequently on the point of 
quitting the good knight's ſervice. He 
laughed, however, at my fears, when I 
mentioned the doleful noiſes that 1 had 
heard. My young Lady, Lauria, who, 
though ſhe ſlept above, near the weſtern 
tower, was alarmed alſo at the nightly diſ- 
turbances that came acroſs her repoſe. 
She firſt mentioned it to her uncle, and chen 
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to me. He likewiſe ridiculed the idleneſs 
of her fancy, though, as I have often ob- 
ſerved, he [oſelf frequently appeared 
gloomy and diſconcerted when he aroſe, 
Well when my Lady Lauria ſpoke to me 
on the ſubject, ſhe entered upon it with all 
that great learning which ſhe is poſſeſſed of. 
* Francolifſe (ſaid my Lady) nothing diſturbs 
me ſo much, as thoſe mighty ringing of 

bells. When theſe ſame bells ring (con- 
tinued ſhe) itis a certain demonſtration, 
that ſome one or another is about to ex- 
pire. My uncle, you well know, has 
ſcarched over the moſt ſecret parts of the 
caſtle, and he can diſcover no human be- 
ing, nor the cauſe of theſe nectyppal 
ſoundings. W hen this doleful bell, re 
fore, rings thus nightly, it muſt proceed 
from ſupernatural effects. It muſt either 
denote that ſome Chriſtian foul is juſt de- 
parting, to beſpeak the prayers of his bre- 
thren and ſiſterhood; or, on the other hand, 
to drive away the evil ſpirits that ſtand 
about the bed's foot, and about the houſe, 
ready to ſeize their prey, or at leaſt to ter- 
rify and moleſt the ſoul in its paſſage. But 
Francoliſſe (again obſerved my learned young 
Lady) there may have been ſome- murder 
committed in this caſtle. In that caſe, the 
ringing of bells will keep the ſpirits away. 
For ſpirits, particularly evil ones, are 
much afraid of bells. Ever fince we have 
reſided here, the hammerings and the 


ſounds of the bell have inereaſed ; for the 
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louder tht ſound—mark me, gy 
the louder the ſound, the ſpirit or ſpirits 
muſt go farther off to be clear of the noiſe; 
beſides, being heard farther off, it will 
likewiſe procure the -poor departed ſoul a 
greater number of prayers. This diſlike 
of ſpirits to bells is, as (according to what 
I bave heard my good old grandame ſay) 
the evil ſpirits that be in the region of the 
air, do mock when they hear the bells 
ringing, and that is the cauſe why the bells 
be rung when it thunders, and when great 
tempeſts and outrages of weather happen; 
to the end that the fiends and wicked ſpi- 
riis {ſhould be abaſhed and fly, and ceaſe 
the ving of the tempeſt. 

n this manner (continued Francoliſſe; 
* not n being N in- 
terrupted by the bubbling of the lachry- 
ma- chriſti, as it deſcended in torrents 
down Droſi's throat, and ſome half intel- 
ligible curſes muttered by him againſt all 
witches, old dams, and grandams) did my 
young Lady learnedly expreſs herſelf to 

me. When, at the concluſion of her ſto- 
ry, the alarum bell rang two hours be- 
fore its uſual time. It never ſtruck be- 
fore till midnight, and at this time, it 
wanted full two hours of its former ſound- 
ing. It ſtruck, moreover, louder to m 
Lady's ears than it ever did before.—She _ 
ſtarted from her ſeat, unuſnally alarmed 
and amazed.—The bell continued ringing 
ſtill louder and louder, when ſhe departed 
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in haſte to her own apartment; ſaying, as 
ſhe went—* Francoliſſe, I will not, I can- 
not ſtay longer in this deteſted Caſtle ; for 
it is, no doubt, haunted by ſome murder- 
ers or evil ſpirits. © On this ſhe haſtened 
to the chamber where her women were; 
and F immediately repaired to the refec- 
tory, and repeated. to my brother domel- 
tics, what had juſt paſſed between me and 
my Lady.” | Wh 

„And now (faid Droſi, interrupting 
Francolifſe) as you have told us I ſuppoſe, 
all that paſſed between you and you⁰ Lady 
—what ſay ye all—and you too, wy lit- 
tle Sylvia, to drink her Ladyſhip's health ?” 

To this they all readily conſented— 
though Carlo could not drink off his Wine, 
before he had paid many highflown com: 
piiments to the great learning of Lady 
Lauria; and the ſublime ideas ſhe pol: 
ſeſſed in regard to fiends, evil ſpirits, and 
ſupernatural agency.—“ Her wonderful 
arguments (he ſaid) reſpecting the neceſ- 
fity of ringing the bells to keep off thoſe 
flends and diſturbed ſpirits, dwelt ſtrongly 
on his mind, and which would be trea- 
ſured up in his memory as long as he 
lived.” f 

Drofi could not refrain from laughin 
at the ſimplicity in which he uttered theſe 
laſt words. Then, after expreſſing a 
hearty wiſh that the fiends, or ſpirits, or 
whatever they were, would give them a 
hearty peal, when they marched into the 
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Caſtle ; he told Francoliſſe, he mi ight 
proceed if he choſe, and that after he 14 
done, he would give them the ſtory of 
a_ s 'mother—Aabout the devil and the 


CH APTER XXVI 
w——_—_—_— A thouſand fantaſies 
Begin to nnd into my memory, 
Of calling ſha pes, and beck ning ſhadows dire, 
And airy tongues, that ſyllable men's names 


On lands, and thores, and deſert wilderneſſes. 
M:tirox. 


Dosi being once more filent, Fran- 
coliſſe thus proceeded in his ſtory, with- 
out any farther interruption: 

„Well, when I joined the company 
of my fellow ſervants in the refectory, 
the tolling of the alarum bell had ceaſed. 
It was near midnight when I had con- 
cluded my ſtory. The very—very mo- 
ment, bowever, that I had finiſhed the 
ſame, a louder ringing was heard than be- 
fore—It was the loudeſt 'we had heard 
fince our reſidence in the Caſtle. We 
all ſtarted up, ſcared 'almoſt out of our 
ſenſes—never did J hear any thing ſo ex- 
traordinarily marvellous. The Chevalier, 
during our fright, entered the refectory, 
alarmed at the noiſe himſelf, with his 
ſword drawn. It is wonderful (ex- 
claimed the knight, as the bell continued 
to toll, and, at the ſame time, impreſ- 
ſively graſping the hilt of his ſword be- 
tween his two hands)—this is wonderful, 


- 
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indeed!“ The Chevalier ſpoke theſe few 


words with uncommon energy—the bell 
ſtill continued to ſound, and now, as loud 
as its clapper would admit.—This laſt 
peal brought Signiora Lauria down again, 
who exclaimed, as ſhe deſcended into the 
refectory—“ Oh! my dear uncle, I can- 
not, nay, will not, abide longer in this 
horrid Caſtle.”—'This determined avow- 


al, produced a general effect; for we, 


one and all, declared our reſolution there- 
on, either to quit the Caſtle, or yield up 
our ſervices. —The Knight, on this, took 
hold of his niece's hand, and affectionately 
aſſured her, that early in the morning, we 
ſhovld all leave the Caſtle, for our for- 
mer tranquil abode. This, you may be 
jure, was a more welcome ſound to us 
than any we had hitherto heard; and ſuch 
was our joy, that we all ſet up a general 
ſhout on the occaſion, Our joy, how- 
ever, was ſhortly changed to freſh terror 
and amazement, more ſo than we had ever 
experienced before; for the troubled ſpi- 
Tit of the Caſtle, or whatever it might be, 
in order to ſtrengthen us ſtill farther in 
our fixed reſolution, tolled the bell ex- 
actly three times, in flow and ſolemn 
changes.—During this interval of awful 
filence, we heard, with horror inexpreſ- 
fible, a diſtant and feeble voice flowly 
exclaim 

% Haſte—begone—intrude yourſelves ne 
longer in a place that belongs to virtue, ſor- 


” 
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raw, and devotion ; for here none but the nd 
ble and true poſſeſſor ſhall ever find repoſe.” 

Theſe words were alſo repeated three 
times. Heaven knows, we heard them 
diſtinctly enough the firſt, without the in- 
viſible agent repeating them again. My 
Lady Lauria, when ſhe had recovered 2 
little from this laſt ſhock, faintly obſerved, 
that her fears and weakneſs would notſuf- 
fer her to part from her uncle that night. 
My Lord, though ftruck with unuſual 
aſtoniſhment, ſummoned his wonted forti- 
tude and preſence of mind together, then 
addreſſing himſelf to us all, he aſked, who 
dared to venture, once more, with him, to 
explore the Caſtle over and over again? 
For, that there is ſome human agent con- 
cealed therein (ſaid he) I have not the ſha- 
dow of a doubt. To ſuppoſe, for a mo- 
ment, alſo, that the voice we juſt heard, 
was any thing of a ſupernatural nature, 
would be the height of folly, ignorance, 
credulity; and ſuperſtition. Or, to ima- 
gine, likewiſe, that the ringing of an ala- 
rum hell, was the effect of the winds, 
would be equally ſo.— Who, then (con- 
cluded the knight) will follow and aſſiſt 
me, in endeavouring, for the laſt time, to 
unravel this ſtrange myſtery?” 

“ Perceiving our Lord determined, we 
all readily conſented to follow him. —Sig- 
niora Lauria, however, on . ſeeing this, 
caught hold of my cloak and exclaimed-—- 
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"Sw 


t Francoliſſe, you muſt continue here with 


me and the females, for here with them 
alone, I cannot remain.'—The Chevalier 


hearing this, ordered me to remain with 


his niece, though I hardly knew at: the 
time, whether to prefer going with my 
fellow-ſervants, or ſtaying where I was. 
To make ſhort, however, of this eventful 
tale (ſaid Francoliſſe, obſerving Drofi 
getting drowſy, and in danger every mo- 
ment of tumbling from his ſtool) my Lord 
D' Arcos, in an hour or more, returned, 
witbout being able to ſatisfy himſelf a jot 
farther than he had ever done before. 
On this, we fat all together in the refec- 
tory for that night, and, early in the morn- 
ing, after faſtening all the gates, and ſe- 
curing the keys, we, with overjoyed hearts, 
retired to our old peaceful manſion here.” 

The effect that Francoliſſe's ſtory of the 
Caſtle had upon Carlo and Sylvia, correſ- 
ponded with all the horrors they would 
have experienced had tbey been actual 
auditors of the terrors that he had only 
related. The greateſt effect it had upon 
Droſi, was nearly ſetting him into a ſound 
fleep, which would certainly have been 
the caſe, bad he not politely determined 
within himſelf to fee his old friend, la- 
chryma-chriſt, ſafe out, before he went 
to bed. Had that, however, not been the 
caſe, Droſi wou] d have paid as much atten- 
tion as he poſhbly could have done to 
Francoliſſe's ſtory, had it been ten times 
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more marvellous; for civility and good- na- 
ture. were the predominant features of his 
character particularly to the friendly 
ſtranger —whilſt gratitude and attention 
were ever uppermoſt in his breaſt, when 
hoſpitality ſtretehed forth her generous 
hand to afford him comfort and good cheer. 

As for Carlo and Sylvia, they continued 
ſome time ſpeechleſs. The former, how- 
ever, having recovered his tongue, firſt ex- 
claimed, That he would not go on to 
the Caſtle.” 
Nor I, either, Carlo,” returned Sylvia. 

„Then marry, coward (ſaid Droſi, at- 

ter his old friend had revived and warmed 
him a little,) whither will you go?” 

« I am no coward, unele, but I will go 
wander in the foreſts firſt,” ; 

« AndIalſo,” replied the imple Sylvia. 

What (returned Droſi) to ſtarve, and 
afterwards afford delicate food to hawks 
and carrions? Or, to put your courage re- 
ally to the proof, to meet with deſperate. 
robbers and hungry wolves ?—Can you 
fight with them, think ye, chicken? Or 
which prefer ye—which would you chooſe 
hen- hearted poltroon, to be minced in 
pieces by a banditti, or mbbled to atoms 
by a horde of wild beaſts ?—Quotha! what 
have either of you to fear now? Spirits 
will not devonr ye.—--Oons—--Spirus, 
I hear, have no bodies, nor blood, nor guts, 


to ſtomach ſuch a brace of delicate mortals 
| R 2 
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as ye are! Are thy conſciences good? if 
they are, why then be afraid of ſpirits? 
My honeſt friend here has told a marvel- 
Jous good round tale, and excellently well 
withal. It ſuits your nature and complex- 
jon well, thou half-bearded fool—what, 
thou haſt not forgot the notions of that pre- 
poſterous old witch, your mother. I thought 
J had beat them all out of thy credulous 
full; or am 1 to begin my labour over 
again?“ Wy | 

Theſe ſevere retorts of Droſi not only 
altered the firſt reſolutions of Carlo and 
Sylvia, but occaſioned much chagrin in 
the countenance of Francolifle. The lat- 
ter obſerved, that he talked it well, But 
marry, my friend (faid he) if the Caſtle is 
troubled with ſuch gueſts as were there 
about four years ago, you will not long 
abide there; no, notwithſtanding all your 
mighty boaftings.” > | 

© Be not heated, my good young friend 
(exclaimed Carlo, perceiving his uncle 
nettled, being called a her; for touch 
but on Drofi's courage with any kind of 
contempt, all friendſhip with him at once 
was at an end) be not heated, I ſay. My 
uncle is ſomewhat choleric, and rather ſe- 
vere withal. I will not ſay churliſh—no 
—no—(percelving Droſi ooking him full in 
the face) no—no-—not at all churliſh—not 
in the leaſt, I aſſure you; a little plea- 
ſant or ſo; that's all. But in anſwer (con- 
tinued Carlo with much gravity) to what 
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you both have ſaid, I can only add, that 
believe your ſtory of the Caſtle, Signior 
Francoliſſe, to Be probable and true; but 
then whatever ſpirit, or fiend, or devil, 
might have haunted it four years ago, - 
might have been calmed by this time.— 
The ringing of the bell (as Signiora 
Lauria fo learnedly obſerved on the occa- 
ſion) at that diſtant period, might be ow- 
ing to ſome Chriſtian ſoul juſt departing, 
to beſpeak the prayers of his brethren and 
ſiſterhood; or, on the other hand, to drive 
away the evil ſpirits that ſtand about the 
bed's foot, and about the houſe, ready to 
ſeize their prey; or at leaſt to terrify and 
moleſt the ſoul on its paſſage. Thef: ob- 

ſtacles, after ſo long a courſe of time, 
therefore, may have been removed, and 
the bells, of courſe, have ceaſed to ring. 
At leaſt, it is to be ſuppoſed that the one 
will die away with the other—But if, 
again, as Signiora Lauria obſerved (conti- 
nued Carlo, with great critical dignity) 
there has been any murder committed in 
the Caſtle; in that caſe, the ringing of 
bells will keep the ſpirits away, for ſpi- 
rits (particularly evil ones, as ſhe ſaid) are 
much afraid of bells—now, obſerve me, 
is it not very probable, that ſome perſon 
in this old Caſtle has been murdered at 
one time or another (whether formerly or 
not); if that has really been the caſe, 1s 
ut not more Pegs to be continually 
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dinned with the ringing of bells, as it 
keeps the ſpirits away, rather than by wy 
diſcontinuing of this ringing, have the 

rits perpetually ſtalking 'all night _ 
about the Caſtle, and fitting tae 
down at our bed's feet, when we all want 
to go quietly and ſoberly to our pillows? 
W hat think ye, uncle, is this reaſon, or 
is it not?“ 

Drofi could not help enjoying the ſimpli- 
city of his nephew; though there was 2 
particular part in his /aſt argument that had 
forced itſelf upon his attention. 

* And then, again (continued Carlo, 
pleaſed with the ſuppoſed attention his 
uncle paid to his great power of reaſoning) 
what ſaid Signiora Lauria's learned gran- 
dame, on the ſubjet?—why—That the 
bells ring when it thunders, and when 
great tempeſts and outrages of weather 
happen, to the end that the fiends and 
_ wicked * ſhould be abaſhed, and fly, 

and ceaſe the moving of the tempeſt, —li 
ſo, ſhould we not confider the ringing of 
the bells as a happy omen to forewarn us 
of our approaching Ganger,to prepare our- 
ſelves for hurricanes, eruptions and earth- 
quakes, ſo cc nmen among us—for what 
are they Lat great tempeſts and outrages 
of weather?“ Under all theſe favourable 
influences, I would therefore prefer going 
thither, than being minced by a banditti, 
or nibbled to pieces by wolves (for this 
remark of Droſi's had at the time a wonder- 
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ful effect both on Carlo and Sylvia; it had 
alſo led him into the above learned diſſer- 
tation— though, like him, we ail endea- 
vour to reconcile ourſelves to a compara- 
tive ill when we can avoid a ſuperlative 
one)—and, as for what you ſaid, uncle 
(continued he) about that prepoſterous old 
witch, my mother—you wrong her—for. 
ſhe was alike good and devout, and not at 
all unſkilful in prophecy; for I do not 
know whether 1t may turn out true or not, 
but I recolleR ſhe told me, that I ſhould 
ſee and hear ſtrange things about my twen- 
ty-third year; and that all this ſhould take 
place in a ſtrange Caſtle,” * l 

* By St. Marco (exclaimed Droſi, per- 
ceiving there would be no end to his ne- 
phew's ſtories, if he was ſuffered to go 
on at his own will) no more of your fol- 
ly, ficrah, or I will hurl this flagon at 
your ſhallow pate!” All angry words, how- 
ever, were now put an end to by the 
watch-porter's entering and announcing 
the hour of ſeparation. On this, they all 
drank good repole to each other, and 
parted as they had met, contented, conwi- 
vial, and friendly. 


. 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


The courſe of true love never did run ſmooth, 
Or, if there were a ſympathy i in choice, 

War, death, or ſickneſs did lay ſiege to it, 
Making it momentary as a ſound, 

Swift as a thadow, ſhort as any dream. 


| — Like the lily 
That once was miſtreſs of-the field, and flouriſh'd, 
I'il hang my head and periſh. —— SHAKSPEARE. 


WIEN the matin-bell had rung for 
breakfaſt, an unexpected confuſion en- 
ſued throughout the Whole manſion. The 
minſtrel, Florizel, and deareſt companion 
of Lauria, was miſſing, and no where to 
be found. He had not been ſeen, in fact, 
at his hoſpitable abode moſt part of the 
preceding day, nor during the whole night. 
Fear, diſtraction, and confuſion, predo- 
minated alternately in every quarter; for 
Florizel had not only been the deareſt fa- 
vourite of his young miſtreſs, but alſo the 
choiceſt of the Cheyalter's, and, indeed, 
with every domeſtic in the Caſtella; a 
partiality he had ſucceſsfully and Sores 
edly obtained, not only by his exquiſite 
fill on the /ute, but alſo by bis good na- 
ture, modeſty, ſoftneſs, and beauty. 
The good old knight, terrified leſt Flo- 
rizel would be ſurpriſed in his excurſions 
about the foreſt, or on the banks of the 
river Crati (both of which were ſometimes 
viſited by robbers, and the Corſairs of Bar- 
bary) immediately diſpatched Francoliſſe, 
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and all his domeſties, by different ways, 
an fearch of him. 1 45-7, <a 

Lauria, in the mean time, aecompanied 
by the Lady Iſabe lla, diſconſolately retired 
to her apartment, to ruminate on the loſs 
and uncertain fate of Florizel—no one (as 
we have already frequently obſerved) was 
more capable of applying the healing bal- 
fam of conſolation to the wounded mind, 
than the amiable Counteſs of  Rodolph. 
Her tender applications ſhortly probed the 
wound, and afforded vent to the levere an- 
guiſh it contained; for, Lauria, entirely 


forgetting the taſk allotted to her by the 


Chevalier, of privatcly diſcloſing the myf- _ 
teries of the Caſtle to her noble gueſt; and 

contemplating alone on the fudden abſence 
of her dear Florizel, ſhe rremblingly elaſp- 
ed hold of the Counteſs's hand, and be- 
dewing it with her tears — Lauria— the 
agonized Lauria- with irrefiſtible tender- 
neſs, exclaimed— “ Oh! my dear Lady 
Iſabella - ſuffer me Oh! ſuffer me to lay 
my whole heart open to you.—You have 
been a wife—a mother—all= all that is 
dear and kind have you been Forgive me, 
Lady, I have heard all from my moſt affec- 
tionate father.— Father, I ty 3 call the 
good Chevalie: D'Arcos, for ſuch he bas 
ever beer.to me. Pardon me——But—he 
has told me all concerning — your daugh- 
ter, Santa-Maria. Nay, do not weep—this 
only have I mentioned as a prelude to my 


ſad hiſtory. Each of us, thus conſcious of 


e 
our mutual misfortunes may be more fully 
enabled to adminiſter unto each other the 
leſſons of comfort, refignation, and forti: 
tude. Alas! (ſaid Lauria, her tears and 
tighs almoſt choaking her utterance) I 
need thoſe leſſons much. Oh! my Lady, 
look por me now as. your daughter—feel 
for me as ſuch, and guide my wandering: , 
ſenſes how to ſteer through the vortex of 
miſery and diſappointment, in which they 
are now enlabyrinthed. | 

* It is nearly bordering on two years 
(continued Lauria, ſtrengthened and con- 
ſoled by Lady Iſabella's tenderneſs, and 
her kind aſſurances of an unabated mo- 
ther's friendſhip and affection) when Flo- 
rizel, the minſtrel, who has ſo unex- 
pectedly cauſed the alarm you have heard, 
came firſt into the ſervice of my uncle—1 
heard him playing on his lute in the foreſt 
hard bye, and tonched with the ſweetneſs 


of his melody, invited him to our man- 


fion. He accompanied me and my female 
attendant (though not till after a great ma- 
ny perſuaſions) directly homewards.-— 
The Chevalier, like me, was as much 
pleaſed with the innocence and modeſty 
of his looks and deineanour, as he was at 


the exquiſite {kill with which he touched 


his lute. Upon this, he invited him to 
accept of an aſylum in his manſion. Flo- 
rizel conſented with pleaſure and grati- 
tude; and the firſt taſk, or rather recrea- 
Hon, that he undertook, was teaching me 
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to play upon his lute. Finding me an apt 
ſcholar, he requeſted my uncle to pro- 
vide another inſtrument, that we might 
alternately entertain bim with our har- 
mony. He of courſe cheerfully affented, 
and many and oft's the time, that I have 
heard the good knight declare, that thoſe 
have been the happieſt hours of his life 
when we played to him on our lutes.— 
Not to treſpaſs tediouſly, my Lady, on 
your patience, by dwelling too long on 
the many, many happy days that we thus 
innocently enjoyed together, I became ſo 
fondly enamoured of the youth, that 
nought but the nuptial ceremony could 
relieve my love- ſick heart. Often would 
I exelaim to Florizel—Oh! that thou hadſt 
been nobler born; for, in mind, thou 
couldſt not be nobler engifted. To this 
only would Florizel reply with a deep 
ſigh—Finding my paſſion, however, for 
him daily increaſe, I worked up my mind 
to the determined reſolution of diſcloſing 
the ſecret workings of my ſoul to the 
Chevalier. This I eonceived firſt to be 
my ſtricteſt duty. Compliance 1 did not, 
indeed, expect. My duty, however, be- 
ing thus far diſcharged, I was determined, 
if my fond applications were repulſed, to 
conſult my future happineſs without con- 
troul. I ſaid nothing to my adored Flo- 
rizel, reſpecting my intention. It is now, 
my Lady, only four days fince, when 
with trembling ſteps, 1 entered my un- 
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ele's cloſet; with a voice equally agitated 
I briefly diſcloſed my paſſion— The dear 
—the good—the tender knight heard me 
out with patience; and then—Oh! what 
ſudden joy and ſurprize I experienced, 
when, 5 of an expected refuſal, he 
cheered my ſpirits with the ſmile of com- 
pliance ; and affectionately laying hold of 
my hand, thus kindly made me anſwer— 
* Lauria, my moſt amiable Lauria—you 
have now only repeated, what I have dif- 
covered long before. I perceived your 
paſſion for young Florizel, and only at- 
tended with anxiety to ſce, whether you 
preferred joining your hand and heart 
with wealth, title, and dignity, or to me- 
rit, modeſty, and virtue. Lauria, well 
am I acquainted with your heart and diſ- 
ſition. 

„ Well alſo have I ſearched into the 
nature of your adored Florizel, and have 
found it equally virtuous, pure, and meri- 
torious.- Therefore, take your Florizel. 
He will make you happy; aye, my adopt- 
ed girl, happier than could à diadem per- 
haps. I hate diſtinctions when virtue in- 
terferes, much more ſo, whgn with virtue 
comes ſmiling inc.ination,—P am not, my 
deareſt Lauria, without fame and honour. 
My own actions have ranked me high upon 
our Neapolitan liſts ; and though the young- 

brother of your deceaſed father, my 
Sh will make ye happy and indepen- 
dent. But the ereſt J wiſh you to wear, is 
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rirtue leagued with modeſty and merit, 
In you and Florizel, they are all combined. 
Therefore, my. child (eoneluded the Che- 
ralier, folding me tenderly in his arms) re- 
ceive the bleſſings of your affeQionate un- 
cle, and do you, yourſelf, diſeloſe to Flo- 
rizel the extreme happineſs and excellent ; 
tranſports, he is about to enjoy. with you,” 

At-this part of Lauria's narrative, the 
recollection” of her uncle's fondneſs, and 
the cruel abſence of Florizel, fixed her in 
a ſtate of filent de ſpondeney for ſome mi- 
nutes. In theſe moments Iſabella's prompt- 
ing angel whiſpered in -her ear, that the 
minſtrel, Florizel, was no other than her 
danghter, Santa-Maria. His beauty, mo- 
deſty, and moſt particularly his exquiſite 
{kill upon the lute,” almoſt confirmed him 
to be ſo. The Counteſs took this pauſe 
of Lauria for farther reflection. If thus it 
proves (thought Iſabella] that this Jame 
minſtrel is truly Santa-Maria; I am firſt 
completely. bleſſed, in the fond idea that 
ſhe is ſtill alive; and next, that I may ſhort- 
ly ſec her once again. Still (conceived the 
prudent matron) {till, it will be dangerous 
to manifeſt the feelings that I have already 
done, on my happy journey hither, and on 
ſimilar occaſions. My ſilence may keep 
the beautiful Lauria from deſpair, for 
whilſt hope exiſts, expectation will be in- 
dulged; and— 
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„ 

The aniferable have no other medicine , 
But only hope.  SHAKSPEARE, | 
At the ſame time, it was doubtful to her 
that when the Count became informed that 

He had been fo near at band, and could 
not as yet be probably removed 10 any 
great diſtance off, that his reſontment and 
head-ſtrong temper might revive his turbu- 
lent and unrelenting fonl-once more to per- 
Jecute and harraſs his wandering child, for 
the empty vanity of his honour and his 
houſe Alus] alas (concluded ee in 
her own mind) would to God, that my 1 
boy, Ferdinand, the beautiful counterpart of 
has unfortunate foſter , tas but now 7 to 
render the loue- diſtraued Lauria happy in 
her * eft ν,Ü W N . 
Lions 1. 

Signiora Lt e e for her 
ſudden abſence of mind, thus continued 
Not withſtanding the tender encourage- 
ment, my Lady, that I had received from 

my uncle, I had not courage enough to 
diſcloſe it to the young and beautiful Flo- 
rizel, My modeſty refuſed me that grati- 
fication; and 1 requeſted the Chevalier to 
relate the ſubject of our interview himſellf. 
He conſented to this as readily as he had 
done before to the other. 

„ Theitime appointed by my avele, for 
this purpoſe, was the following evening. 
At that time I uſually took my rambles in 
the neighbouring foreſt. On the morn- 
ing, however, preceding this, I met F lo- 


2 
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(Cw) | 
rizel in the hall, and he then appeared 16 
my fond imagination, more cheetful and 
beautiful than I had ever obſerved him to 
be before. Being enehanted, as 12 were; 
with his vivacity and the tranſeendant luſ- 
tre that beamed uneonſcious from tis fpacks- 
ling eyes, I anticipated my good 'S 
deſign, and I may ingenuoufly add, with 
the moſt deliejous ſatis faction. Florizel 
received the intelligence with tears of joy, 
and tenderly preſſing his downy lips to 
mine, exclaimed Then hall be—hap- 
py, indeed. The-—happieft — 
and here his tranfpotts interrupted bis ar- 
ticulation.ä— This mutual, though filent 
declaration of reeiproecal love, fwam like 
2 new, a Heaven giſted binth info my foul 
Alt raiſed my ſpirits to the utmoſt zenith 
of exultation, delight, and joy; for never 
nll then did J experience fenfations fo ex- 
quiſitely ſublime. _ To conelade; there- 
fore, 4 Lady, after we had given and 
received the fondeſt congratulations on our 
approaching happineſs; Florizel, drew a 
diamond eroſs from his neck, and putting 
it round mine, exclaimed— Accept this, 
my deareſt. Signiora, as a pledge of the 
everlaſting affection I ſhalt} eontinue to beat 
you. It was beſtowed on me, by the 
deareſt and moſt amiable of friends ; fince 
that Period of its gift, I bave found none 
To deſerving of wearing it as yourſelf, — 
Tranſported with this freſh and precious 
9 0 S 
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emblem of mutual tenderneſs, I eagerly 
ſnatched the ring from off my finger, that 
had been given io me by my dying aunt, 
and nearly repeating my beſt love's words 
{for I had the very fame occation for them) 
J placed it on his, —Florizel accepted the 
boon with rapture, though as he kiſſed it, 
I could perceive the tear gliding down his 
beauteous cheek. Theſe love ceremonies 
being performed, we parted with repeated 
yows of conſtancy and affection.— But 
alas! ſince that hour—ah!' woe is me 
that very hour—my darling minſtrel has 
not been ſeen or heard of (as it is reported) 
in or near our manſi on.“ — | 

Here the poor agonized Lauria, ſighed 
heavily and pauſed -—her fair counte- 
nance, for ſome moments was ſo ſtrongly 
and wildly agitated, with love and diſap- 
poinment, as to ſtrike the tender boſom of 
Iſabella with the moſt -poignant anguiſh. 
A flood of tears, however, happily found 
their paſſage from her ſwoln eyes, and 
afforded a temporary relief to the oppreſ- 
ſion of her mind. On this, Lauria had 
recourſe to the only pleaſing conſolation, 
that was at preſent left her—the giſt of 
her beloved Florizel. She drew it, there- 
fore, from the ſoft and ſecret avenues of 
her throbbing boſom — kiſſed it with ecſta- 
ſy indeſcribable, whilſt the ſcalding tear 
of anguiſh, fell unconſcious on- the holy 
relic then keeping it fixed before her 
eye, ſhe offered up a brief, a fervent 
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prayer, to the immaculate being, whoſe 
ſacred antitype it was—to watch over and 
protect the pious and virtuous Florizel— 
to reſtore him in ſafety to her arms; and 
when ſanctioned by his divine rites, to 
crown their mutual loves, with his pro- 
pitious ſmiles. 2 i 

But here, oh! how ean I deſcribe the 
emotions of the Lady-Ifabells, when ſhe 
beheld the ſame eroſs prefented by her 
to Santa-Maria, held forth directly to her 
view. All her former furmiſes of the 
minſtrel, were now eſtabliſhed, Without 
leaving the ſhadow of a doubt behind. 

Had Lauria been ever ſo deeply ob- 
ſorbed in reffection, the ſudden alteration 
of Lady Habella's eountenanee and man- 
ner, and the vifi ble perturbation of ber 
ſpirits, eould not Well have eſcaped her. 
Perceiving her eyes, however, ftedfaſtly 
fixed upon the etucifix fhe held in her 
hand, Laufia, with an equal degree of 
ſurprize and agitation, queſtioned her on 
the caufe thereof.— The Counteſs on this 
quick appeal to her feelings, inſtantly re- 
collected herſelf, and with à rechvered air 
and tone, calmly replied.— That ſhe 
bad been contemplating with Tome degree 

of aſtoniſhment, how the minftrel could 
have obtained a jewel of ſuch confidera- 
ble value, to beſtow?” _ a 

This replication carried along its in- 

tended effect; the l unhappy 
5 
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Lauria, immediately obſerved thereon— 
© That ſhe had often ſeen the croſs, be- 
fore it came into her poſſeſſion, and as of- 
ten diſcovered Florizel on his knees, in 
fervent prayer before it. I wondered al- 
ſo, my deareſt Lady, how he came by ſo' 
valuable a jewel, but as I had often quel- 


tioned him before, relating his birth, and 


the other circumſtances of his fortunes; 
and always finding the ſubjects irritable 
to his feelings, my delicacy and fondneſs 
for Florizel, would never afterwards ſut- 
fer me to interrogate him farther on them, 
or any other.“ . 
uſt as Lauria had finiſhed this obſe rva- 
tion, ſhe diſcovered Francoliſſe entering the 
court-yard ; and, followed by the Counteſs, 
precipitately deſcended towards the hall. 
Here ſhe was met by her uncle, who with 
tears burſting from hisaged eyes, informed 
his diſtracted niece, that Florizel, notwith- 
ſtanding the moſt diligent ſearch and en- 
quiry, could no where be found. On theſe 
mournful heart-breaking tidings, Lauria 
turned from her adopted parent, and with- 
out uttering a ſingle word, aſcended once 
more to her chamber; there to yield her- 
ſelf up to all thoſe bitter, galling, hell- 
created agonies of deſpair, that accompany 
diſappointed love. Lady Iſabella would 
have followed, but Lauria refuſed. Soli- 
tude was more welcome by far.— The fran- 
tic maiden foon hurried into her apartment, 


and faſtening the door, to guard off any of- 
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ficzous intruſion, ſhe threw herſelf deſpan- 
dently on the bed—rent her fine hair =call- 
ed upon her loſt love—her beloved Flori- 
zel; and at each fond remembrance of paſt 
endearments, the guſhing tears burſt from 
her blood-ſhot eyes— _ 

Like dew-drops from the lion's mane. 

* SHAKSPEARE. 
'The Counteſs, in the mean time, though 
urged by the good Chevalier, very prudent- 
ly refuſed to perſevere in accompanying his 
nieee to her chamber. Grief ſo bitter, ſo 
piercing as her's, was beſt allayed by ſoli- 
tude; all conſolation, ſhe knew, would at 
firſt rather aggravate, than alleviate the vio- 
1cnce of her ſorrows.—Iſabella, alas! had 
well learned that ſad leſſon, by woeful ex- 
perience.—She had her ſorrows too (as 
we have already ſeen) and bitter ones with- 
al.— 

The Counteſs having retired likewiſe to 
her own chamber, ſhe began to purſue the 
ſame train of reffections as had lately oc- 
curred, in regard to the hapleſs Roſaline. 
That her wandering child had been the 

cauſe, though innocently ſo, of both her's 
and Lauria's deſpair, gave her the moſt 
poignant anguiſh. Her oath, however, fo 
ſolemnly given to her Almighty Creator, 
at Bianca's cottage, and at a period, when 
the ſucceeding fatal adventures reached 
beyond the bounds of her nund's probabi- 
Itty, accounted for the duplicity (if we can 
call it by io harſh a name) that ſhe had ex- 
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| . 
ereiſed both towards Roſaline and Lauria. | 
The Counteſs, however, was reſolved to 
obtain permiſſion of Lord Rodolph, for her- 
ſelf and Sylvia, to remain behind, for a 
time, at the Chevalier's Caſtella; to watch 
over and adminiſter every waternal conſo- 
lation to the love-etithuffraft Lauria; and 

that then, if, after a reaſonable period had 
clapſed, her grief did not take a more fa- 
vourable turn, Ifabella ultimately deter- 
mined within herfelf, to diſeloſe the ſecret 
of Satita-Maria's ſex and birth, as fhe be- 
fore had done to the amiable ſiſter of Ro- 
ſaline. . | 
8 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Strange things I have in head, that will to hand, 

Which muſt be ated, ere they may be ſcann d. 

Didſt thou but know the iniy Sack of love, 

Thou would'ft as ſoon go kindle fire with tnow. 

As ſeek to quench the fire of love with words. 
3 SHAKSPEARD. 


'T HE fadden alarm of Florizel's abſence, 
and the ſucceeding intelligence that Fran- 
coliffe gave, of his ill ſucceſs in his en- 

uities after the hapleſs fuginve, retarded 
the appointed interview between the Che- 
valier and his noble gueſt. It was not till 
the evening, therefore, before Rodolph 
was conducted into the private clofet of 
D' Arcos. The Count ſeated himfelf in 
an attitude of reflection, but turning his 
eye unconſciovfly about the chamber, the 
fu ſt objects that came acrofs hin—were 
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the very pictures of Rinaldo and Santa- 
Maria, that he had formerly diſcovered; 
concealed within the deſpoiled trunks at 
the Caſtle. He made no particular obſer- 
vation on this hateful diſeovery, but ut- 
tered within himſelf.—“ For ever and ever, 
are theſe portraits repreſented to my 
view.“ | a e 

D' Arcos perceived the diſcompoſure of 
his gueſt, and lamented both the cauſe, 
and his forgetfulneſs to have removed the 
pictures previous to their conference. He 
had preſerved them thus, in his private 
cloſet, in fweet remembrance of the once 
happy beings they ſo exactly repreſented. 
The good. knight, however, did not give 
the Lord Rodolph much time for reflec- 
tion, but being ſeated, herelatedthe whole 
hiſtory of——the continual knockings— 
ſuch hammerings, as though all the ma- 
{ons in Naples were at work within the 
Caſtle.— Such frightful warnings and la- 
mentations.—-The chapel. tapers extin- 
guiſhed at one moment, and then illumin- 
ed on the next, and Heaven only knows 
by whom. The black banners hoiſted on 
one night, at top of-one tower, and on the 
next fixed upon another. The ringing of 
bells, with the diſtant and feeble voice, 
that inviſibly exclaimed - Haſte be- 
gone —intrude not yourſelves no longer in 
a place that belongs to virtue, ſorrow, and 
devotion !—For here none but the noble 


and true poſſeſſor ſhall ever find repoſe.” 
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In ſhorts, the Chevalier diſeloſed the 
Whole of what Francoliffe had related bes 
fore (though in language more refined, 
and void of all ſuperſtitious commentaries} 
concerning his tale of the Caſtle. 
Rodolph liſteneck with as muck credit 
and attention to the Chevalier's ſtrange hif- 
tory, as Drofi had done before to that of 
Francoliſſe s. His ſtwbborn ſpirit, ike 
the other's, was not to be awed! or ſubs 
dued by tales of ghoſts, fpirits, and ſu- 
pernatural agencies.ä— No, he was deter- 
mined to puſh boldly forward, reſolved 
not only to take immediate poffeſſion of 
his domains, but firmly to defend them, 
againſt all thoſe who pre ſumed to chat 
lenge his right of tenure. 
Notwithſtanding, however, that 0 
Chevalier's diſcourſe on this ſubject was 
more delicate and refined than that of 
Francoliſſe, ftill the eommentatot, Carlo, 
was wanting. Had he. been preſent at 
this conference, and obſerved firft (with 
the learned ſigniora Lauria, as he called 
her) — Tha 1 there has been any murder 
eommitted at the Caftle, in that cafe, the 
ringing of bells will keep the fpirits away, 
& c. and then (as Carlo himſelf had after- 
warde obſerved, with ſuch eritical diſeri- 
minatton)—is it not very probable, that 
ſome perſon in this old caſtte has been 
murdered at one time or another ?—andſo 
on. Theſe nice diftintions, proceeding 
from the very learned quarter they did. 
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might probably have faſtened themſelves 
on Radolph.—But herber through guilt, 
conyictian, or what not, 4ime can only aſ- 
certain. ae 9 rt 
The Coust's reflections, however, on 
this myſterious-tale, differed widely from 
thoſe of our ſagaciqus commentators, That 
the ripging of bells, at ſuch and ſuch par- 
ticular hours—the ſounds of a diſtant and 
feeble vaice, and ther apparent ſtrange 
events, might be eaſily accounted for, and 
as.cafily diſcovered, | 
In the firſt plage, he had all along ſuſ- 
pected the treachery of Goddard and Ber- 
nardine. He now conceived that they 
had, by ſome olandeſtine means, obtained 
afootzng in the caſtle ; but bow, be could 
nat poſſibl y aeegunt for? | 
In the ſecond place—Radolph reduced 
it ta A-centainty in his own mind, that they 
were the ſeeret inhabitants of the ſortteſs, 
and had heen the joint authors af all theſe 
myſterious tranſactions, in order to alarm 
others from fing their abade therein, and 
thereby: to ſgeure Prince Rinaldoꝰs immenſe 
wealkh, which he was certain they hac 
embezzled ſor their: on uſes and deſigus. 
And, laſtly, That they had diſcovered 
fame ſecret channel that led to the North- 
tower, by high they .contrived to ring 
the hell 1ndiſagyered. — That they had, 
alſo, found ſome unknown paſſage that 
led into the Shapel, by which they 
managed to u · illumine the $apers, when- 
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ever extinguiſhed. — In ſhort—Rodol ph 
had no doubt, within himſelf, but las 
theſe fellows were incloſed in ſome 
ſecret or ſubterraneous part of the 
Caſtle, as he put all ſupernatural agency 
entirely out of the queſtion. . Bernardine 
and Goddard, he knew, were poſſeſſed of 
natural courage and fortitude; and would 
retain their hold as long as they poſſibly 
could. He placed great hopes, however, 
on their extreme ignorance, which ren- 
dered them incapable of long carrying on 
a myſterious plot like this (that required a 
ſpirit more ſubtle and ingenious than 
their's) with much farther ſucceſs. They 
poſſeſſed, indeed, fome little cunning, but 
of that low nature, as is continually betray- 
ing itſelf, and running into the very ſame 
trap that it had laid for others.—To con- 
clude, Rodolph already began to ſee thoſe 
rebels in chains before him, and the pro- 
digious ſtores of Prince Rinaldo diſcloſed 
to his eager view. 

The Counteſs, on the other hand, - was 
as much conſoled with the cheriſhing 
idea that Santa-Maria muſt be ſtill in exiſ- 
tence.— One reflexion, however, would 
forcibly ſtrike her,—that if her daughter 
was indeed alive, why had ſhe not ſent her 
ſome tidings of her being fo? Again ſhe 
contemplated, with rapture, that the gift 
ſhe had beſtowed on the much to be re- 
gretted Lauria, was an intended token of 
her exiſtence, —Given to her with the 
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probability that it might, by ſome means, 
come acrols her obſeryation; or, wh 
have reſerved this relic of her affection 55 
long, and then diſpoſe. of it, at the criti- 
cal juncture of her arrival ?—It muſt be 
ſa (conceived.the Lady Iſabella) and tho* 
I deeply feel the affliction that her ab- 
ſence muſt afford hereafter Signiora Lau- 
ria, ſtill I cannot refrain from indulging 
the fond idea of once more ſeeing my 
dearly beloved child again, 

As for D' Arcos he had been invited to 
attend Rodolph to his Caſtle. This offer 
he now poſitively declined, fixed on ſhar- 
ing the ſorrows of his beloved miece.— 
To his great grief, however, he ſoon be- 
gan to perceive, that the ſorrows of Lauria 
did not burſt forth in torrents of Uiſtrac- 
tion, but that a ſettled melancholy had 
taken poſſeſhon of her heart. From ſun- 
rife to ſun- ſet, did the anxious Francoliſſe 
ſearch after the fugitive minſtrel, but all 
in vain, The Chevalier ſought every 
means to ſoothe this melancholy of Lau- 
ria, but in vain alſo. On perceiving this, 
he afterwards ſought to indulge it, and 
would fondly attend his niece to the ſpot 
where ſhe firſt diſcovered Valentine; for 
grief often finds more conſolation by others 
participating in her woes, than fruitleſs 
exhortations to expel the canker that ſwells 
her convulſive bolom, 5 


Vor. I. T 
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The more thou dammꝰſt it.up, the more it burng, 
The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou ene being ſtopt, 1mpatiently doth rage. 
SHAKSPEARE, 

."Tavria, indeed, would frequently ob- 
ſerve, when her ſwoln eye caught a mo- 
mentary glance of Hope the lover's 
ſtaff ,—* Oh! who can divine, thou beſt 
of men, and beſt of fathers, but my Flo- 
rizel's paſt affection may, by chance, 
induce him to ftray once more towards 
the ſpot where he firſt beheld thy moſt 
hapleſs child?“ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Lonely, ſad along the heath he flowly moved with 
filent ſteps—his arms hang diſordered on his fide 
— his hair flies looſe—The tear is in his downcaſ 
eyes, and the figh 1 ſilent in his breaſt. 
OssiAN. 


Thou ſeeſt we are not all alone unhappy : 
This wide and univerſal theatre 
Preſents more woeful pageants, than the ſcene 
Wherein we play, SHAXSPEAR E. 


No OW to proceed with dunn bit, in 
a long journey of freſh fortunes re lue- 
tantly, indeed, have we been obliged, 
ever and anon, to hurry on, and leave her 
lagging bebind, though ſtill, our eyes, 
with pleaſure, have been reverted, to gaze 
upon the ſtruggling—hapleſs traveller. — 
The minſtrel, Valentine (for ſuch was 
the new- adopted name that be now gave 
 himſelf—4mſe/f we fay, ſtill keeping the 
diſguiſe, and not the ſe er, in view) —after 
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the interview he had obtained with Laura, 
provided himſelf with his lute, and ſome 


food, and then precipitately deſerted from 


the hoſpitable manſion of the Chevalier 
.D*Arcos. Fon. gs 

Uncertain, however, which road to 
purſue, and ignorant whither they led to, 
he wandered through the adjacent heaths 
and foreſts, and when night came on, 
laid himſelf down, beneath the ſheltering 
branches of a wide-ſpreading oak.—Here 
Valentine enjoyed his repoſe undiſturbed: 
In the morning he continued his jour- 


ney onward, and; towards the cloſe of 


noon, perceived a deep valley, into which 
he immediately deſcended—for,: here, no 


4 


doubt (bethought the poor fugitive) I can 


refreſh myſelf without being ſeen or an- 
noyed— But, alas! his cup of miſery was 
not yet filled; for, ſcarce had he ſeated 
himſelf upon the graſs, when his ears 
were aſſailed with a long and mournful 
groan, that could not, from its original 
faintneſs, iſſue from any great diſtance.— 
The youth ſtarted up, and, claſping his 


forehead between his hands, he bitterly * 


exclaimed ' Oh! God, when, and where 
will my misfortunes have an end?“ —His 
heart, howeves, touched by the voice of 
diſtreſs, made him ſearch about to diſco- 
ver from whence the ſound had found its 
melancholy way.—He followed it cloſe 


as his ear could direct, which ſoon led 


N 
— * 
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him to the mouth of a ſmall cave, appa- 
rently formed by art, at the bottom of 4 
ſteep hill With trenibling ſteps, Valen- 
tine entered the gloomy abode=he had 
not far to proceed, for he ſoon diſcovered 
a wan and withered object ſtretehed upon 
the cold ground. For ſome time he ftobd 
enrapt in filent agony.—- The expiring 
| wretch, however, perceiving a ſtranger 
enter=—again faintly exclaimed—< Alas! 
I die for want of food.” — The minſtrel, 
on hearing this, ran back for his baſket of 
proviſion, which, in his diſmay, he had 
left behind, together with his lute. He 
ſoon brought them both into the cave, 
and then adminiſtered to the pbor recluſe, 
every nouriſhment that his meat and wine 
eould afford. - This ſeaſonable relief 
ſhortly relieved the galping-—mjerabjs 
toretch ; and, with the afliſtance of Valen- 
tine, he raiſed himſelf from his proſtrate 
tuation. | 1 
In the mean time, the minſtrel had an 
opportunity of inſpecting this ſtrange re- 
ceſs, and its batnſhed—wretched inhabi- 
tant. At the further end of the cave, he 
diſcovered a broad and ſmobth plank of 
wood, raiſed upon four large ſtones, about 
three feet from the ground. In the cen- 
tre, the earth had been ſhaped into a kind 
of dome and ſtrengthened by ſquare pieces 
of rock, in the middle of which, hung 
an iron lamp. Near the plank, were a 
Kool and table, covered with a coarſe, 
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black cloth; and, cloſe at hand, were ſome 
books, and ſcveral looſe pe pers, together 
with a ſtandiſh and pens, ſcattered upon 
an adjacent ſhelf. —As for the expiring 
wretch before him, he did not appear to 
be more than fifty, notwithſtanding that 
diſeaſe and deſpair had made the moſt 
woeful ravages on his miſerable carcaſe.— 
His face bore the decayed figns of a once 
manly beauty, and his eyes had ſtill ſome- 
thing commanding in their glimmering 
ſhootings, whilſt his out ward garb carried 
with it the habit of a Monk. 

This deſerted being, perceiving the na- 
tural aſtoniſhment of his benevolent viſi- 
tor, with viſible anguiſh, exclaimed 
Alas! my yonng friend, had it not 
been for your timely aid, I ſhould have 
left this world without any other expec- 
tation, but future —endleſs miſery. Op- 
preſſed with deſpair and ficknels, I —.— 
for a long long week been ſtretched upon 
my pallet, without being able to ſeek my 
daily nouriſhment. Overcome, at laſt, by 
the cravings of nature, I attempted to go 
in ſearch of food, when, in the feeble at- 
tempt, I fell upon the ground, where my 
groans muſt have reached your ears, and 
happily brought you to my aſſiſtance.“ 

The minſtrel, ſenſibly moved with the 

extreme wretchedneſs of this unhappy 
man, caught hold of his arm, and led him 
to the ſtool. Then ſeeing his eyes flow 
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with tears of gratitude; and perceivin 
that he was about attempting to expreſs. 
his acknowledgments—he haſtily obſerved 
* Peace, peace have a little patience 
and comfort—do not deſpair—I will re- 
main here in the valley, for a ſhort time, 
till, by my ſlender aſſiſtance, I may re- 
ſtore you to health, and to the world, I 
hope, alſo.—I have only this one favour, 
ö in return, to aſk—and this muſt be re- 
garded— (continued Valentine, in a tone 
of the utmoſt ſolemnity) in the ſtricteſt and 
moſt religious ſenſe — Qyeſtion me not about 
the ſtory of my life.” — On this, the min- 
ſtrel ſeated himſelf on the edge of the pal- 
let, and leaning his arms upon his knee 
gave vent to the anguiſh which theſe l 
words had revived, in a flobd of tears. 
Voalentine (as it has juſt been obſerved) 
when he firſt attentively {ſurveyed the 
ſtranger, gueſſed him, by his habit, to have 
been a monk.—Conſcious, therefore, of 
the arbitrary ſway that moſt of theſe or- 
ders aſſumed over the conſeienees of their 
fellow-creatures, and ever mindful of his 
oath at Bianca's cottage, * never to make 
| known his ſex, till time had unravelled the 
myſtery that had firſt baniſhed him from 
his native home and friends” he bad taken 
the above early precaution, to fore warn 
the wretched recluſe from attempting to 
pry into the ſecrets of his ſoul. 8 
Father Conrad (for a monk be really 
had been, and ſuch was he named) perceive 
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ing the minſtrel ſo diſconſolate; ſo young, 
and ſo beautiful withal, ſeated himſelf be- 


8. 6:35 


phy and en- 
deavoured to calm the anguiſh of his pre- 
ſerrer's mind, in expreſſions ſo endearing, 
and ſo attempered with philoſophy and 
religion, that Valentine, ſtruck with his 
ſuperior ſenſe, piety, and engaging con- 
verſation les himſelf from the lethar- 
gy of deſpair and lamentation that had fo 
ſuddenly overwhelmned him. 
The Nock, diſcovering, with ſecret joy, 
that his exhortations had their defired ef- 
fect, he aroſe (confiderably ſtrengthened) 
from his pallet, and fill continuing the. 
Minſtrel's hand in his, he cogduted him 
to a door that led to an inner apartment, 
fitted out in a manner that ſtill farther 
added to the ſurpriſe of Valentine. Our 
E wanderer; who had no other roof to 
elter his unprotected head, looked round 
him in filent meditation. He reviewed 
both the ſtranger and the place, over and 
over again, with the moſt deliberate eir- 
cumſpection. From the Monk, he con- 
ccived no violence or eruel treatment could 
be cxpeRted; and, as to the receſs, from 
its eonvenieney and ſecrecy, he began ſe- 
riouſly to think, that it might afford him a 
temporary and ſecure abode. 
Father Conrad, reading his young friend's 
thoughts in his countenance (for well 
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could he ſcan the mind of man) and eager 
to give the earlieſt demonſtration of his 
gratitude, he immedlately offered Valen- 
tine the apartment which he ſeemed to 
ſurvey with ſo much attention and ſatiſ- 
faction, as a comfortable aſylum for him, 
till time ſhould alter the complexion of his 
fortunes. © Regard this chamber, there- 
fore, my generous preſerver (continued | 
the Monk, ſeeing that Valentine's looks 
ſpoke a thankful acquieſcence) as the reſt- 
ing place of your preſent toils and misfor- 
tunes. No intruder can moleſt you here 
— and even myſelf ſhall not attempt to diſ- 
turb your privacy, without a paſſport pre- 
viouſly given from under your own lips. 
What you have already commanded re- 
ſpecting the ſtory of your life, ſhall not 
only be rigidly adhered to on my part, 
but any other injunctions alſo, that you 
may hereafter think prudent to lay upon 
me.—In the mean time, I muſt beſeech 
you (for debility and ſickneſs prevent me 
from accompliſhing my daily wonted taſk; 
and which reduced me to the abject ſtate 
you found me in) to go into the meadow, 
that lies on the eaſt ſide of this receſs, and 
there you will ſoon perceive a net, where, 
no doubt, ſome birds have been entangled. 
A practice I have long made uſe of to ſ p- 
ply me with my daily ſuſtenance. The 
Minſtrel, immediately conſented to go, 
and ſpriing out with a ſudden flow of cheer- 
ſulneſs, as gave him a kind of flattering 
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preſentiment, chat in his chance friend and 
abode he ſhould find that content and 
peace of mind, to which he had been 
almoſt a ſtranger for thele four years paſt. 

CHAPTER XXX. 
Ne is there hawk, which mantleth on her pearch, 
Whethet high towring of accouſtifg low: 
Bir I he mibkfire of his Hight do ſeafch, 
And all her prey, and all her diet Kno]. PEN. 
—— — in his forehead fits 
A bare ribb'd death. SHAKSPEAR I. 


V ALENTINE bad pot proceeded far, 
before he obſerved the net. It was about 
twelve yards and a half long, and two 
yards or fo wide, He tor ſome time fur- 
veyed the ingefüfky of this piece of work- 
manſh'p with pleaſufe and furpriſe. © Ebis 
ſtranger (conceived he) muſt be a man of 
great genius and wWildom—T ſhould now 
wiſh to hear the ſtory of his misfortunes; 
but as I have enjoined fo rigid a ſilence 
myſelf on that ſubject, I cannot think of 
aſking him. Let me,; however, conſider 
myſelf for the preſent, ſo far fortunate as 
to have met with an abode where ſecrefy 
preeludes curioſity, and where love can 
no longer intrude itſelf on indifference.” _ 
On this reflection, which cheered and 
encouraged his heart, Valentine proceed- 
ed to examine the net. He found therein 
ſeveral birds, ſome dead, others alive. 
The flur-birds were all dead, with their 
braces curiouſly turned round their bo- 


* 


dies. The long ſtring, however, being 
faſtened rightly to a tree, had entrapped 


| you ſhall no longer be in requeſt of food, 
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the others by the violence of their jerks. 
Our 'young Falconer, perceiving the flur- 
birds to have been larks and pippets, ex- 
pected that thoſe ineloſed in the net were 
of the ſame kind. In this, he was not 
diſappointed, for they were nearly all 
larks, though but few pippets. What 
moſt of all, however, afforded him the 
greateſt pleaſure, was the fight of a hawk, 
which, in attempting (as he ſuppoſed) to 
devour the larks, had been alſo entangled 
in the ſnare. On this diſcovery, he ſeized 
the bird by his wings, and faſtened them 
underneath, with a kerchief that he had 


in his doublct, and which bappily on that 


a 


occaſ.on, anſwered every purpoſe of 
brace. | 


Whilſt Valentine had gone in ſearch of 


bis game, Father Conrad, who found him- 


ſelf conſiderably relieved by the provi- - 


ſions he had been aſſiſted to by his young 


tenant, kindled a fire in his new apart- 


ment, not at all doubting butthat he would 
return with abundance of birds. In this 
he was not diſappointed, for our Falconer, 


with the utmoſt cheerfulneſs pictured on 


his blooming countenance, entered ſoon 
after with his prey. Valemine placed 
them all on the table, and exhibiting his 


hawk, with a ſmile of the moſt ſenſible 
ſatisfaction, exclaimed—-< Now, father, 
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whilſt I have this hawk in my poſſeſſion, 
with powers and health alſo to manage 
him. Inſtead of larks, and other ſmall 
birds, we will now ſhortly -procure a ſuf- 
ficiency of wild fowl to foften and indulge 
the cravings of nature, | 

If the Monk was pleaſed at this expreſ- 
{ive cheerfulneſs of his young inmate, he 
was alſo equally overjoyed with the va- 
luable acquiſition of his new friend. At 
the thoughts of his recreative companion, 
Valentine, for the preſent, not only for- 
got all his paſt ſorrows and misfortunes, 
but thoſe alſo that the abandoned Lauria 
muſt experience at theſe very moments for 
his cruel and myſterious abſence. ' With- 
out taking farther notice, however, of any 
other immediate ſubject but his hawk, he 
laid hold of a leathern thong that lay upon 
the table (part of che Monk's paraphar- 
nalia of his order) and taking a knife from 
hi- doublet, cut a leaſe for his favourite 
bird. He then formed the jeſſes to his 
legs, and alſo cutting a thin ſtripe of lea» 
iher, he faſtened it to the leaſe, which 
formed his diſciplinary ereance. Our Fal- 
coner having proceeded thus far (to the 
ſurprize and pleaſure of Father Conrad) 
le Hegged to have a part of the coarſe 
black cloth that ſerved as a covering to Bis 
ſtool ; which being cheerfully aſſented to, 
he immediately brought it forth, and 
ſtraight cut a rufter-hood for his hawk.— 
He then cut another thin firipe from the 
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leathern thong, and ſhaped the ſtring to 


unſtrike the hood. Valentine, 'on this; 
diſcovering the bird begin to bate, obſery- 
ed, © that it might now go to jouk, for T 


Cannot (ſaid he) in tenderneſs? Take, ſeal 


the poor creature.” . 


Our eager ſportſman having diſpoſed of ; 


the hawk in one corner of his own apart- 


ment, fat down with great cheerfulneſs to 


ſupper, whilſt the Monk, equally gratified 


hy the good humour and good ſenſe of his | 


companion, experienced a renovating plea» 
ſure {well throughout his whole frame as 


had not felt for ſame time before. Io 


their game was added a flagon of freſh 


wine, which the Father had brought from 


a eloſet in the next room. Their repaſt 
being concluded, Conrad began to interro- 


gate Valentine reſpecting his firſt know- 


ledge of falconry; when the latter imme- 
diately ſilenced his.cumety, by remind- 


ing the other of the ſolemn injunctions be 


had laid on this ſubject at their interview. 
He, however, took this opportunity of de- 
licately hinting, that no ſuch particular 
ſtreſs had been lain upon himſelf. 


* In conformity, my amiable iomate (re- 


plied the Monk) to this your firſt ſacred 


requeſt, my lips hereafter ſhall never be 


opened to-treſpaſs again. A mutual con- 
fidence might be as diſtreſſing to you, as 
it would be horribly To to me. Indeed, 
| th, if I was inclined to tell the fad 
| ory that firſt brought me to this place, 


my conſumptive powers would not fuffes _ 
me to do ſo, without haſtening the diſſolu- 

tion which I feel ereeping through my 
chilly veins. It is already inſeribed on the 
ſable book of fate for the view and exam- 
ple of poſterity; if chance ſuffers it to 
burſt forth like a peſtilence upon the 
world no more, however, of this I have 
ſaid enough. As I perceive, nevertheleſs 
(continued the Father) that your curioſity 
has been excited about this ſolitary receſs, 
I can with propriety, -'and far more ſatis- 
faction, give you a brief ſketch'of its pre · 
ſent modelled appearance. A triffing 
ſketch, indeed but one that will enleſſon 
the induſtry and ſkill of degenerate man, 
when drove to the extreme bounds of ney 
ceſſity and deſpair. | 

CHAPTER, XX XI. 
Oh! I have done thoſe things , 
That now-give evidence againſt my ou. 
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It is now above three years (laid Fas 4 


ther Conrad) ſince I firſt came to this foli- 
tary vale—a villain in my own mind, and 
an outcaſt of mankind.” —Perceiving . Va- 
lenune change *countenance; at this unfa- 
vourable confeſhon—the Monk pauſed, z 
few moments, and then recollecting him» 
ſelf, thus proceeded z: 

© Hither then, ſuffice it to ſay, I ſtrayr 
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andin a few days 
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end, and deſcending into this reeluſe glen, 
diſcovered a ſhelter, which I have. eyery 
reaſon to believe, had been formerly .the 
abode of waives, as I found ſeveral bones 
of ſome ſuch animals ſcattered about the 
ground, —Fearful leſt any more ſhould rey 
turn, I continually kept up a large fire, 
x obſerving 

that the earth was of a clayey ſubſtance, 
and that the heat had. confiderably har- 
dened it, I Sn formed the idea af 
making this ſeeret ſpat the future place of 
MY renremem. 8 
ye more completely to eſſect my pur» 
poſe, I left it fora few days, and repairs 
Ing 10 the yillage of St. Biagio, which lies 
ſoutbhward of the glen; I purchaſed the 
implements and conveniencies neceſſary 
for my undertaking. On my return, I 
began by unwearied application to accom- 
pliſh the defign, and found every thing 
agree with my utmoſt wiſhes. After ſome 
weeks of inceflant labour, I at length com- 
2 the outer room as it now ſtands.— 

W 


he adjacent foreſts furniſhing plenty of 
wood, I bad eyery means alſo of making 
the tables, ſtools, and other neceſſaries, 
that the receſs is at preſent ſo comfortably 
provided with, After concluding my firlt 
attempt, I found wy mind and body grow 
relaxed, for want of that uſual aur 
and exerciſe which had for ſome time 4 
happily relieved me from the anxiety of 
reflection. Thinking on this ſame oeca- 
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fon, that foie unfortundte ſtraßger, or 
be wildered traveller, might one day ſtray 
towards my receſs; I ſoon after began td 
found the apartment you are now to pots 
feſs. Having learnt a great deal from my 
former experience, I improved upon my 
former plan, and rendered this chamber 


more compact and regular than the other: 
The ſuceeffive works of labour were not 


completed, till a year and more after my 
firſt ſojourning on this ſpot. Having thus 
inured my body by induſtry, I then re- 
ſolved to ſet me down in reft, and ftreng- 
then my mind for a future ſtate.— In ſhort; 
ſince that, I have arranged every worldly 
concern (ſave one) and endeavoured by 
ſaſting, prayer, and tepentance, to pre- 


pare my foul for a favourable reception in 


the other world—a world, awful indeed 
for me to think upon, and which I ſhould 
have entered before now, whither for- 


given or condemned, had it not been for 


your unexpected and charitable aſſiſtance.“ 

Father Conrad, perceiving the night 
ſteal on apace, roſe, and prepared to bid 
Valentine a good repoſe. - But on a ſud- 


den, a ſtart of recollection, delayed him a 


few moments longer. — He now re- ap- 
proached our minſtrel, and thus addreſſed 
him in the moſt folemn and moſt energe- 
tie manner, both uf countenance and voice: 


* Before I depart, allow me to lay this 
inhibition on you—You have already en- 
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joined me, my moſt amiable youth, not to 
interrogate you concerning the hiſtory of 
your life.— Let me, therefore, enjoin you, 
during your abode in this inner receſs 
never — never, to draw aſide thoſe 
black hangings you may ſee there, at the 
eaſtern part of the chamber. Your curio- 
fity would then prove as hurtful to your 
feelings, as it has always been to me, 
when I have dared to gratiſy my own—1 
am not long for this world—a few—very- 
few days indeed, will cut the thread of 
exiſtence. —I feel that this laſt ſhock will 
ſoon crumble me into my native duſt.— 
My vital powers are almoſt exhauſted. —I 
pray therefore, that you may remain here, 
until the expected awful period has taken 
place.—Then, and then only, you have 
my free grant to withdraw theſe ſable 
hangings.—And then, oh! youth, you 
will diſcover a treaſure, that may hereaft- 
ter (together with the invaluable jewel of. 
an untainted conſcience) render you ſupe- 
rior to the taunts of proſperity, and the 
gloomy ſcorns of adverſity.—Youth, good- 
night—have preſent reſolution to repel 
curioſity, and all ſtill may be happy with 
you.” On this the Father retired to his 
own hard pallet, and left his inmate to en- 
joy the comforts of a ſoft and pleaſant 
mattreſs. _ | 
The monk being gone, Valentine ſtill 
kept his ſeat before the fire, to indulge a 
few moments” reflection on one day's more 
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adventures. His ideas ſoon began to float 
about in varied channels.—He locked to- 
wards the black hangings, and wondered 
deeply what they could conceal.— They 
appeared boti of a coarſe ſubſtance, fimilar 
to the habit the recluſe himſelf had on.— 
He ruminated on the expreſſions that pre- 
faced his ſtory of the receſs. —A villain in 
my own mind, and an outcaſt of human na- 
ture.——Surely (conceived Valentine) I 
can have nothing to apprehend ?—His man- 
ners, ſenſe, ingenuity, and complacency of 
countenance, do not convey the appearance 
of danger in them; — his humanity, more- 
over, and benevolent forelight, in provid- 
ing this ſceret and convenient ſhelter for 
the unhappy ſiranger or bewildered traveller, 
denote a charitable beneficenee of mind, 
that could not harbour danger alſo!—I ſee 
no inſtruments of lurking miſchief any 
where about.— What, however, can the 
myſtery attached to thoſe coarſe ſable hang- 
ings diſcloſe ?—A treaſure (ſays the father) 
—his meaning cannot furely be otherwiſe 
fairly conſtrued into any words, than what 
he himſelf expreſſed. But if it is a trea- 
ſure, why then gie it ſuch a melancholy 
and forbidding ſhelter ?—Is1t not, however, 
prudent, and conducive for my fafety, to 
break through this monk's beheſts, and will 
not my prefent precarious fituation excuſe 
my euriofity ?—But then again, will not 
4 ahis lame breach of _ betray a meanneſs, 
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and an' abuſe alſo of his confidence and 
hoſpitality ?—moſt certainly it will. Then 
I will alſo repreſs my anxieties, and not 
attempt to violate the folemn injunctions he 
has laid upon me.. 

Valentine thus reſolved, and ſeeing his 
lute at hand, which the monk had care- 
fully placed there, he took it up, and ac- 
. companying the inſtrument with his voice, 
chaunted in doleful ſtrains, the unhappy 
loves of the fair Roſaline, and the beauteous 
Lauria. 

The ſolemnity of the hour, and the ex- 
preſſive melancholy of the lute, had ſuch 
an effect upon the poor Father, in the ad- 
joining chamber, that Valentine heard him 
| diftinatly exclaim—** Such are the ſounds 
that ſuit © the gloomy horrors of my foul.” 

The minſtrel on diſcovering this, imme- 
diately ceaſed playing, and putting down 
his lute in the ſame corner of the receſs, 
where he had perched his hawk, he lay 
down upon his mattreſs; when 


« Sleep that ſometizaes ſhuts up ſorrow's eye,” 


ſoon overpowered, and locked him! in the 
arms of ſweet oblivion. | 


E 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


—— 'Tremble, thou wretch, 

That haſt within thee undivulged crimes, - 
Unwhipt of juſtice. Hide thee, thou bloody hald, 
Thou perjure, and thou ſimular of virtue; 

Thou art inceftuous; caitiff, ſhake to pieces. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


VALENTINE roſe with the fun, and 
looking after his hawk, gave him a lark- 
gorge, and ſetting out to the meadow that 
was the leaſt encumbered with trees or 
wood, commenced his firſt morning's train- 
ing. The minſtrel was a moſt excellent 
falconer, he therefore ſet about manning 
and reclaiming his bird, in the peculiar 
manner he had been taught by the love- 
ſick Roſaline's father. His practices and 
obſervances had Toon their defired effect. 
The hawk every morning, became. more 
than extraordinarily early attached to his 
young tutor; and Valentine finding him 
io be a ſtately high-flyer, brought him up 
to the river. — A manner of training that 
not only ſuited beſt to the ſituation of the 
country, but to the ſhort periods of the 
morning, that he could ſtray from the. 
glen, and prudently appropriate to his fa- 
vourite recreation. 

The game, however, that Valentine ac- 
quired through the activity of his bird, 
had no other effect on father Conrad, than 
what aroſe from gratitude.—-He had found 
himſelf decaying day after day, from the 
minſtrel's firſt arrival. The melody, in- 
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deed, of his lute, which he never failed 
to indulge him with, cheered his droop- 
ing ſpirits, and elevated his meditations, 
with encreaſed awe, to approaching ſcenes 


of an awful eternity. Nature at length, 


after a month's ſevere ſtruggle—wearied 
and decayed—the monk gave up the ghoſt. 
—And Valentine found himſelf alone, in 
a dreary receſs, which nothing but a ſe- 
cond being could enliven—allociated alſo 
with a miſcrable corple ;—imereſted like- 
wiſe in a ſecret, which his honour and 
faith, at firſt denied him to Teek into; and 
which his fears now diſſuaded him from 
attempting to diſcover—a ſecret, that had 
been particularly enjoined by the monk, 


in his laſt moments, immediately to ſatis- 


ity himſelf with ; as on that, and that alone, 
his own future happineſs and proſperity 
depended. | | 

Great were the ſtruggles of Valentine's 
mind on this mournful occaſion. He 


wiſhed, indeed, that both Lis own inno- 


cent curioſity, and the laſt dying bequeſts 
of Father Conrad ſhould be ſatisfied and 
performed. . On the eve, therefore, of his 
deceaſe, the ſolitary exile took the lamp 


from the dead man's room ; and with all. 


the reſolution he could collec, entered 
the inner receſs; for, in the other, he 
could not abide the paſſing. of a ſecond. 
Several times was Valcntine determined to 


fly from the ſpot, and abandon the ſeeret 


to ſome future ſtranger. Then, on the 
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other hand, to diſobey the laſt ſolemn 
prayers of a poor departed being, com- 
pelled him to refiſtthe uneharitable idea. 
Thus wavering, he tremblingly approach- 
ed the hanging neareſt the door. He he- 
ſitated, and ſhook with horror. At laſt, 
he ventured to draw it one fide, and dil- 
covered — 2 coffin, ſtanding upright, 
covered with the ſame coarſe black ſtuff 
that compoſed the hanging under which 
it lay concealed. For four years (as it 
has already appeared) Valentine had been 
nurſed in the lap of miſety and ſorrow. 
This was a ſpectacle, therefore, that did 
not ſo much diſturb his fortitude. It was 
a were and neceſſary apparatus of death; 
and, as ſuch, he ſoon reconciled the fight 
of it to his feelings. On the lining was 
faſtened a paper. This, however, he was 
determined at all events not to remove, 
without ſearching for ſome witneſs. He 
was alſo reſolved not to draw aſide the 
other hanging, which ran parallel with 
the firſt; for the words, © I am a villain 
in my own mind, and the ontcaſt of hu- 
man nature,” came freſh acroſs his me- 
mory.— Behind the other, as he conceiv- 
ed, might remain not a coffin - but ſome 
mouldering-—murdered corpſe.—— This 
ſuppoſition he was led into by an offen- 
ſive ſmell that had oſten iſſued from that 
quarter, as he paſſed by it.—Poſſeſſed, 
therefore, of ſufficient fortitude, to aban- 
don the receſs, he took his lute, and haſ- 
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| _ * the hoes abvd of death 
flew-to the fide of an adjacent hill, that 
he knew led towards the great road” td 
Meſſina; not with the intent, however, © 
wWholly abandoning the receſs, but to ens 
deavour by his melody, to attract ſomg 
wandering ſtranger, or chance traveller 
who not only could be a joint rs | 
of this myſterious hiſtory, but who could 
with more reſolution, perform thoſe ce 
remonies to the dead, which he knew! 
himſelf incapable of going ſingly through 
Here Valentine acted equally with great 
prudence and eireumſpection; for he well 
knew that if the ſevere and ſcrutinizing ey 
of the Neapolitan law ſhould ever by 
chance, or what not, gain an infight inte 
this dark buſineſs, that a court of inquiſi-“ 
tion might arraign his conduct, and him! 
ſelf be ultimately perſecuted for what he 
was inndeent of—being reſolutely deter- 
mined (as he was) even if death ſhould be! 
the con'equence, never to violate the fol 
lemn'oath he had made at Bianca's cottages! 
 —yiz.—to reveal the ſecret of his ſex off 
birth, till the myſtery of the pregnancy 
ſhould be elueidated- And | 


® His words were 1 oaths were oracles,“ 
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